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DEAR SIR, 


E have been told, that in former 
times it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
with men of letters to addreſs their works 
to ſome eminent for their merit to man- 
kind, or particular patronage of the writers 
themſelves, or knowledge in the matter of 
which they treated. Under theſe regards, 
it was a memorable honour to both parties, 
and a very pleaſing record of their commerce 
with each other. Theſe applications were 
never ſtuffed with impertinent praiſes, but 
were the native product of their eſteem, 
which was implicitly received, or generally 
known to be due to the patron of the work : 
but vain flouriſhes came into the world, with 
other barbarous embelliſhments; and the enu- 
meration of titles, and great actions in the 
patrons themſelves, or their anceſtors, are as 
foreign to the matter in queſtion as the orna- 
ments in a Got bicł building. 1 
| ir 
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Sir Richard Steel, to whole ſagacity we 
are indebted for theſe remarks, as if playing 
at croſs-purpoſes with his own good ſenſe, 
launched into the very error he fo juſtly cen- 
fured ; for, in a dedication to Mr. Methuen, 
he tells the public, that no man ſat a hor/e 
with greater eaſe, or danced with greater ele- 
gance, than our ambaſſador at the court of 
Portugal. 

From this introduction you muft per- 
ceive, I have not taken up the pen, to in- 
fult you with a catalogue of thoſe polite 
abſurdities, which too often diſgrace the 
works of our beſt authors, and which may 
be truly called, the ſober follies of the wiſe. 
I know you poſſeſs an underſtanding that 
would treat ſuch ribaldry with contempt, 
and I really feel a ſomething, call it pride if 
you will, that prevents me from deſcending 
to flatter any man. To ſay, that you are the 
warmeſt friend; that you poſſeſs a heart, 
which is the conſtant manſion of generoſity 
and benevolence; and a fortune, though not 
equal to your merits, yet competent and 
unincumbered, is only publiſhing what is 
already known to half the metropolis. Suffer 
me, however, to declare, what is only known 
in a private circle, that I enjoy the happi- 
neſs neceſſarily ariſing from an intimacy with 
the gentleman I now addreſs. 

The . generous encouragement you have 
given to a man, whoſe purſuits, as they are 
directed to an honourable ſupport of a nu- 

merous 
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merous and unblemiſhed family, intereſt 
every good mind in his behalf, bath: been 
for ſome time paſt the ſubject of general con- 
verſation. Some people indeed have ventured 
to diſapprove of your endeavours to promote 
the eſtabliſhment of a theatre in Wellcloſe 
ſquare, under the direction of Mr. Palmer; 
and others have applauded them in terms of 
the moſt unbounded panegyric.— That you 
merit on this occaſion the warmeſt commen- 
dations, I ſhall endeavour to prove, without 
ſuffering one idea to eſcape me, injurious to 
the private characters of thoſe gentlemen, 
who avowedly oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of a 
city theatre. The advocates of Mr, Harris 
and Mr. Colman have indeed, very injudi- 
ciouſly, and I muſt add very illiberally, be- 
ſpattered Mr. Palmer in ſome of our daily 
publications ; and the friends of that gen- 
tleman, on the other hand, have not been 
leſs ſedulous in their endeavours, but have 
ſent abroad whole vollies of thoſe ** paper 
5 bullets of the brain, that frequently, un- 
der the diſguiſe of wit, do miſchief, without 
the moſt diſtant probability of doing good. 
To ſpeak ingenuouſly of theſe gentlemen, 
none of them are fairly ſubject to reproach 
The patentees of Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, and the Haymarket, conſider it their 
intereſt to oppole the eſtabliſhment of a 
theatre in Wellcloſe ſquare; and Mr. Palmer 
finds it his intereſt to defend his property 


in that juriſdition.—In ſupport of their re- 
B 2 ſpective 
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ſpecti ve appeals to the juſtice of their coun- 
try, or to the indulgence of the people, all 
indecent perſonalities ſhould be avoided ; one 
ſmart hit may produce a reply, but the pub- 
lic will ſneer at both. To inveſtigate the 
ſubject liberally and juſtly, as far as it relates 
to a permanent eſtabliſhment of Mr. Pal- 
mer's theatre in the Tower liberty, the poſ- 
ſible good or evil arifing to the community, 
ought to be the principal object of our en- 
quiry. + To ſay, that the proprietors. of 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Hay- 
market, would be injured in their reſpective 
theatrical properties, if Mr. Palmer obtains 
an act of parliament authoriſing him to per- 
form plays in the Tower hamlets, and for 
that reaſon only the legiſlature ought not to 
interpoſe, would be trifling with the good 
ſenſe of the people. It is of no conſequence 
to government, or to the million reſidin 

within the walls of London, whether the 
winter managers, and Mr. Colman, play to 
empty benches, or overflowing audiences. 
If they are able, diligent, and liberal, they 
cannot fail of accumulating very conſiderable 
fortunes, and may bid dehance to every ex- 
ertion of Mr. Palmer in the eaſt. But let 
this be as it may, the PUBLIC coop ought 
to be firſt conſulted; and that Mr. Palmer's 
theatre, if eſtabliſhed by an act of the legiſ- 
lature, muſt be productive of very conſider- 
able benefits to every claſs of people through- 
: | 80 out 
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out the metropolis, is a fact, I ſhall prin- 
cipally endeavour to elucidate. = 

As a neceſſary preface to an inveſtigation 
of this ſubject, permit me to lay before you 
a candid ſtatement of the ſeveral acts of par- 
liament now in being for the regulation of 
our - ſtage, and a few obſervations on the 
legal conſtruction and operations of them;— 
Theſe explanations become neceſſary at pre- 
ſent, becauſe Mr. Palmer hath been, as I 
conceive, very untruly, and I muſt add very 
indelicately accuſed of braving the laws of 
his country, by convening a ſet of banditii 
{ſuch is the language we have lately heard) 
at Wellcloſe ſquare, in' defiance of all order 
and decorum. Theſe, .Sir, are very weighty 
accuſations, and ought to have been very ſe- 
riouſly conſidered before they were ſuffered 
to paſs the ordeal of a Britiſh preſs. If Mr. 
Palmer, at any period of his life, had mani- 
feſted a diſpoſition ſo derogatory to the cha- 
rater of a good citizen, he would have ex- 
perienced the deteſtation of 'every friend to 
civil liberty; but if it appears, that, ſo far 
from even encroaching on the laws, he hath 
conſtantly made them the rule of his con- 
duct, what ſhall we ſay of his accuſers ? 

Let us now ſee how the law ſtands. —The 
ſeveral acts of parliament now in being for 
the regulation of our ſtage, are the roth, 
the 17th, and the 25th of the late King. 
The firſt of theſe ſtatutes ' paſſed during the 
adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
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is intituled ** an a& to explain and amend fo 
* much of an act, made in the 12th year of 
e the reign of Queen Ann, 1ntituled, an act 
* for reducing the laws relating to rogues, 
* vazabonds, ſturdy beggars, and vagrants, 
* into one act of parliament, and for the 
more effectual puniſhing ſuch rogues, va- 

*« gabonds, ſturdy beggars, and vagrants, 
* and ſending them whither they ought to 
f* be ſent, AS RELATES TO COMMON PLAY=- 
© ERS OF INTERLUDES.'— The ſtatute of 
the 12th of Ann enacts, that all perſons pre- 
* tending, themſelves to be patent-gatherers, 
**, or collectors for priſons, gaols, or hoſ- 

0 pitals, and wandering abroad for that pur- 
*« pole; all fencers, bearwards, common 
% players of interludes, and other perſons 
therein named and expreſſed, ſhall be 
«« deemed rogues and vagabonds. 

You muſt obſerve, that at the time the 
laſt- mentioned ſtatute paſſed the legiſlature, 
our civil and religious eſtabliſhment was not 
ſo perfectly ſettled as to bid defiance to the 
machinations of diſaffe&ion, The revolu- 
tion took place but a few years before, and 
the abdicated family had left many friends 
in England. Conſiderable numbers of the 
lower claſs of ps frequently aſſembled 
in various parts of the iſland, under pretence 


of being patent gatherers, collectors for pri- 
ſons, &c. &c. and had committed various ex- 
ecfics, to the great annoyance of the queen s 
peace; ſo that it was incumbent on the le- 

4 | giſlature 
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giſlature to ſtop theſe exceſſes, as they might 
Jead to another revolution, and which indeed 
was attempted in the year 1715, but three 
years afterwards. The wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature, therefore, in preventing fuch meet- 
ings, is apparent. Players of interludes were 
very properly denominated ſturdy beggars, 
rogues, and vagabonds, as their parties were 
chiefly compoſed of gypſies and wanderers 
of various deſcriptions ; but I fancy it never 
once entered into the brain of any reaſonable- 
perſon (Sir Robert Walpole excepred) that 
by the words _— of interludes,” the le- 
giſlature meant ſuch people as were compe- 
tent to, and exerciſed the very arduous, and 
the very uſeful profeſſion of an actor, or that 
a fingle glance was directed at the drama of 
England. The ſuppoſition is too extrava- 
gant. I ſhall therefore proceed to ſtate the 
letter and ſpirit of the ſtatute paſſed in the 
roth year of the reign of the late king, and 
what gave riſe to a law, that ſtands (if we 
except the third ſection) a diſgraceful record 
of Sir Robert Walpole's influence in the 
Britiſh parliament. | 
The title of this ſtatute I have before ſtated 
verbatim. It is declared to be an act for the 
_ purpoſe of explaining fo much of the 12th 
of Ann, as relates to common players inter- 
ludes; and, after reciting that tome doubts have 
ariſen concerning ſo much of the ſaid act as 
relates t common players of interludes, it is 
enacted, That from after the 24th day 
B4 « of 
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of June 1737, every perſon who ſhall, 


for hire, gain, or reward, act, repreſent, or 
perform, or cauſe to be acted, repreſented, 
or performed, any interlude, tragedy, co- 
medy, opera, play, farce, OR OTHER EN- 
TERTAINMENT OF THE STAGE, Or any 

art or parts therein, in caſe ſuch per- 
ſon ſhall not have any legal ſettlement 
in the place where the ſame ſhall be 
acted, repreſented, or performed, without 
authority, by virtue of letters patent 
from his Majeſty, his heirs, ſucceſſors, or 

redeceſſors, or without licence from the 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſe- 


hold for the time being, ſhall be deemed 


to be a rogue and vagabond within the 
intent and meaning of the ſaid recited act, 
and ſhall be liable and ſubject to all ſuch 
penalties and puniſhments, and by ſuch 
mathods of conviction, as are inflicted on or 
appointed by the ſaid act for the puniſh- 
ment of rogues and vagabonds, who ſhall 
be found wandering, begging, and miſor- 
dering themſelves, within the intent and 
meaning of the act of the 12th of Queen 
Ann.” 

By this ſection you find, Sir, that if an 


actor, no matter how capable in his profeſ- 
ſion, or reſpectable in his private character, 
repreſents a dramatic character in any place 
throughout the realm of England, not to- 
lerated by the ſtatute, he is declared a rogue 
and a vagabond, and muſt ſuffer the ſame 


puniſhment 
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puniſhment that patent gatherers, ſturdy beg- 


gars, fencers, bearwards, and other wander- 
ing miſcreants, ſuffered in the reign of Queen 
Ann. This you will ſay was indeed /evellng 
the profeſſion of an actor, and rendering it 
contemptible throughout the empire. But 
that, Sir, was the very intention of the Mi- 
niſter. — His reaſons you ' ſhall have pre- 
ſently, | 

The ſecond ſection of this act, ſubjects the 
perſon ' offending to the penalty of 501. for 
every exhibition; on the payment of which 
ſum, he was not to ſuffer any of the pains or 
penalties inflicted by the act of Queen Ann. 

The third ſection (notwithſtanding the 
elegant Cheſterfield oppoſed it with all his 
eloquence) may, in my opinion, be ſup- 
ported upon every principle of ſound polity. 
The law here expreſsly ſays, that no new 
plays, or additions to old ones, ſhall be acted, 
unleſs a copy thereof be firſt ſent to the Lord 
Chamberlain of the King's houſehold, who 
muſt ſignify his permiſſion to the maſter or 
manager of the play-houſe, before ſuch new 
plays or additions can be repreſented. And the 
fourth ſection enacts, that every perſon of- 
fending, ſhall for every ſuch offence forfeit 
the ſum of 50/. and every grant, licence, and 
authority (in caſe there be ſuch) under which 
the maſters, manager or managers, ſet up. 
formed, or continued ſuch play-houſe, ſhall 
determine, and become abſolutely void. 
What the late Lord Cheſterfield obſerved, 

on 
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on debating this ſection in the upper houſe 
of parliament may be true — that Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole began with the ſtage, that he 
might feel the pulſe of the nation, before he 
began with the preſs. But we all know, 
Sir, the beſt inſtitutions may be ſo perverted, 
as to render legiſlative correction neceſſa 
Our ſtage, in the libidinous reign of Charles 
the IId, and indeed until the 1oth of George 
the IId, was frequently a public nuifance ; 
2 wicked writer, provided he was a witty 
one, ſeldom failed in his application to a 
theatrical manager; who, not being ſubject 
to any control but his own pleaſure, fre- 
quently repreſented plays inimical to the 
good government of the ſtate, and injurious 
to the morals of the people. In truth, Sir, 
the ſtage in England (although when under 
proper limitations, muſt be confidered an in- 
Mitution that merits the higheſt encourage- 
ment) was ſo abominably perverted, that a 
parliamentary interpoſition became indiſpen- 
lable. The ſection T am now ſpeaking of, 
purges the ſtage of all thoſe obſcenities, 
which ſo long diſgraced it, and gives a 
ſtrength and purity to the drama, that muſt 
carry it down to poſterity as a bleſſing. 

The fifth ſection does not merit, in my 
opinion, the countenance of the people. It 
enacts, that no perſon or perſons ſhall be 
authoriſed by virtue of any letters patent 
from bis Majeſty, his heirs, ſucceſſors, or 
PREDE+» 
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PREDECESSORS “, or by the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſehold 
for the time being, to act, repreſent, or per- 
form for hire, gain, or reward, any interlude, 
tragedy, comedy, opera, play, farce, or other 
entertainment of the ſtage, or any part or parts 
therein, in any part of Great Britain, exce 

in the city of Weſtminſter, and within the li- 
berties thereof, and in ſuch places where his 
Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall in their 
royal perſons reſide, and during ſuch refidence 
only. A 
Here, Sir, we have an abridgment of the 
King's prerogative, and, as I conceive, with- 
out the ſhadow of a reaſon. It is true, that 
ſome of our monarchs have granted patents 
for theatres, with as little ceremony as they 
granted patents for noſtrums; but I conceive, 
when the legiſlature veſted a power in the 


King's Lord Chamberlain, to negative any _ 


dramatic piece intended for repreſentation, 
every poſſible miſchief was done away, and 
therefore limiting the King's authority, in 
this inſtance, to the city and liberties of 


It has been ſaid that Mr. Harris is in poſſeſſion of a 
dormant patent, granted by Charles the Second to Killi- 
grew, and that he could, under the authority of that pa- 
tent, erect a theatre in the city of London, or in any part 
of England, where plays might be repreſented. If ſuch a 
patent really exiſts, the operations of it muſt be confined 
to the city and liberties of Weſtminſter, as the word pre- 
deceſſors, in this ſection, renders it a dead letter out of that 
jurildiction, 


Weſtminſter, 
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Weſtminſter, when no public injury could 
ariſe from his former exerciſe of it, was not 
only unconſtitutional, but unneceſſary.— 1 
cannot indeed ſuppoſe, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole would in any other inſtance have weak- 
ened prerogative; but he was determined (for 
reaſons which I ſhall recite preſently): to give 
the Britiſh drama the coup de grace, and, as he 
was a miniſter of uncommon penetration, we 
may ſuppoſe he found but little difficulty in 
reconciling his ſovereign to a meaſure, that 
at once gratified his pride and his reſent- 
ments. 15 

The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſections, 
only go to the recovery of penalties - to in- 
clude perſons acting in public houſes and 
to the limitations of actions; 1 ſhall therefore 
paſs them by without further notice. 

As I have now ſtated the letter of this act, 
* me to lay before you the occaſion 
OI it 
Sir Robert Walpole, in the year 1737, was 
ſo very unpepular, that a phalanx of pole. 
mical writers entered the liſts, determined 
not only to diſplace him, but, if poſſible, to 
cauſe his impeachment for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. Some witty dramatic writers 
of that time, had alſo lampooned the miniſter 
on the ſtage, under various fictitious cha- 
racters, and had not only wounded his feel- 
ings as a man, but very materially injured 
him as a miniſter in the eſtimation of the 


people. Sir Robert, who could trace con- 
ſequences 
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ſequences as ably as any man of his time, 
determined to begin with the ſtage, and, for 
the purpoſe of introducing his ſcheme of a 
reform to his maſter, as a meaſure of great 
importance to government, cauſed a piece of 
two acts to be written, fraught with the 


moſt pointed ſarcaſms on the late king and 


his miniſters. This little drama was ſtyled 
the Golden Rump, and was ſent to Gifford, 
who at that time was manager of a theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, and had made Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole his enemy, by repreſenting 
pieces on his ſtage inimical to the character 
and intereſts of the miniſter. Gifford did 
not directly fall into the trap by acting the 
piece; but, conceiving it a fair opportunity to 
make Sir Robert his friend, took the copy 
to the miniſter, and, to ſhew his great reſpet? 
for him, diſcovered the name of the perſon 
who delivered it to him, and who he con- 
ceived to be the author. Sir Robert Walpole 
on this occaſion met Gifford in his own way, 
and performed his part with great addreſs. 
He ſeemed to be highly pleaſed with the 
manager, for his very reſpectful, and proper 
attention to government, and defired he would 
call on him in a few days. Immediately on 
the departure of Gifford, Sir Robert took the 
copy to the king, and read the whole to him. 
The ſovereign, who poſſeſſed as good a heart 
as any in his dominions, was not an Alfred 
in ability. He was ſubje& to the moſt vio- 
lent guſts of paſſion, but on the occafion I 

x am 
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am now ſpeaking of, manifeſted the moſt 
ungovernable diſpoſition, He expreſſed a 
detire to cut up every theatre in England by 
the roots. The amiable ſervant however 
waited until the tempeſt had ſubſided, and 
then reconciled his maſter to the conſtitu- 
tional and. effectual operations of an act of 

rliament. A bill was immediately intro- 
duced, and, what deſerves particular notice, 
paſſed the legiſlature in the courſe of a very 
few days. 

Gifford, having diſcovered Sir Robert's in- 
tention, previous to the matter coming be- 
fore parliament, applied to a friend of his, 
who was a gentleman of great reſpectability 
in the city, and a member of the houſe of 
commons, to mow the bill. His friend 
promiſed him his aſſiſtance, and this pro- 
duced an aſſurance from the miniſter, that, 
as the act would filence the Theatre in Good- 
man's Fields, an employment equal in its 
emoluments to 600 /. per annum, ſhould be 
provided for Gifford. This promiſe however 
turned out as miniſterial promiſes generally 
do, it produced nothing, and Giftord was left 
in the poſſeſſion of a theatre, which he might 
turn to any other uſe, than that for which it 
was intended. In this fituation he remained 
for ſome time, until at length a ſcherhe was 
ſuggeſted, for the purpoſe of enabling him 
to evade the act. It was this— The ſtatute 
made it penal to repreſent plays, out of the 
city and liberties of Weſtminſter, for hire, 
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gain, or reward. Now, ſaid the friends of 

Gifford, you are not prevented by this law 
from playing any dramatic piece, provided 
you do not take money for ſo doing. —Adver- 
tiſe a concert. You may receive a pecuniary 
recompence for a muſical exhibition, and give 
a play.—Gifford took the hint, and one of 
his bills now extant, runs thus—On ſuch a 
night“ will be performed a concert of vocal 
and inſtrumental muſick, in two parts. 
«« Between the acts the audience will be en- 
*« tertained, GRATIS, with the tragedy of 
„King Richard the third, The part of 
* Richard by a young gentleman, being bis firſt 
appearance on any tage; and this young 
gentleman was no leſs a perſonage, than the 
admirable Garrick. - 

Sir Robert Walpole having promiſed to 
provide for Gifford, which he never intended 
to do, and obſerving the manager to act with 
ſuch caution, as to confine his dramatic ex- 
hibitions to the works of Shakeſpeare, and a 
few deceaſed poets of eminence, never in- 
terrupted him.—Gittord played on, and was 
ſo ſucceſsful, that in a few years he purchaſed 
the eſtate, which is now called Coventry 
Court, and is ſituated in the Haymarket.— 
You will, I hope, pardon this digreſſion, as it 
gave me an opportunity of introducing a few 
anecdotes not a known, particularly 
one reſpecting Mr. Garrick. — That great 
luminary of the Britiſh ſtage certainly made 


his firſt appearance at the very time Gifford 
was 
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was playing in the teeth of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's act of parliament. 

The hiſtory I have now given you of this 
ſtatute, muſt explain what the legiflature had 
in contemplation at the moment the bill 

fed into a law, and what were the real ob- 
jefts of it. By poflefſing yourſelf fully of 
theſe particulars, you will be enabled to form 
a very correct judgment (as far as this par- 
ticular law goes) on a point of all others the 
moſt intereiting to Mr. Palmer,” whether he 
hath preſumed to brave the laws of his coun- 
try, or ſubmitted to them, as became an ho- 
neſt citizen. 

The 17th of Geo. IT, will not take up much 
of our time. The obvious purpoſe of this 
ſtatute is to amend, and render more effectual 
the laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, and 
other idle and diſorderly r and to 
houſes of correction. 

The ſecond ſection takes in all that de- 
ſcription of vagrants particularly ſpecified 
in the 12th of Ann, and the 1oth of Geo. 
II; and afterwards declares, that all jugglers, 
gypfies, or perſons wandering in the habit or 
form of gypfies—all perſons that leave their 
wives or children, whereby they become 
chargeable to any pariſh or place—and a va- 
riety of unſettled people, not deſcribed under 
either of the before-mentioned acts of par- 
liament, ſhall be deemed rogues and vaga- 
bonds. | 

This 
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This act is divided into 34 ſections; but 
as I do not find any of them, except the fore- 
going one, and the 27th, immediately relevant 
to the matter now under conſideration, I ſhall 
touch upon them alone. The 25th ſection 
enacts, ** That any perſon aggrieved by any 
act of any juſtice or juſtices of the peace 
out of ſeſſions, in or concerning the exe- 
„ cution of this act, may appeal to the next 
*« general or quarter ſeſſions of the county, 
* riding, liberty, or diviſion, giving rea- 
© ſonable notice thereof, whole order there- 
upon ſhall be final. -I ſtate this ſection 
of the act verbatim, becauſe ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates acting within the Tower liberty 
were, not long ſince, very unjuſtly and very 
ridiculouſly accuſed of ſtray ing from the let- 
ter of this particular clauſe. Several of Mr. 
Palmer's performers were taken into cuſtody, 
on a warrant granted by a magiſtrate, as per- 
ſons offending againſt this law, and were com- 
mitted to the houſe of correction for a ſpe- 
cific time. The parties adjudged to ſuffer 
this puniſhment, were adviſed to appeal 
againſt the magiſterial adjudication to the 
next quarter ſeſſions. They did ſo, and upon 
their giving proper ſuxreties to appear and 
proſecute their appeal, two magiſtrates acting 
within the juriſdiction of the Tower hamlets 
bailed them. This was no new caſe—people 
convicted before a juſtice' of that liberty as 
vagrants, under the 17th of Geo. II. have been 
bailed on their appealing againſt the con- 

viction, 


| 
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viction, ſince that law had operation. —They 
were not dz/charged from the conviction, but 
bailed on the appeal, which I underſtand is a 
conſtant practice in the Tower hamlets. 
Whether the magiſtrate that committed Mr. 
Palmer's performers acted legally or illegally 
is a queſtion you will be able to anſwer very 
concluſively, When we contider the extent 
and powers of the ſtatute under which Mr. 
Palmer hath acted hitherto. | 

You will obſerve, that Mr, Palmer exhibits 
various performances under the authority of a 
ſtatute paſſed in the 25th year of the reign of 
the late king ;—whether he hath regulated his 
performances by this law, or gone beyond it, is 
at preſent the chief matter for conſideration. 

25TH Geo. H.—The title of this act runs 
thus, An act for the better preventing 
„ thefts and robberies, and for regulating 
places of public entertaiument, and puniſhing 
per ſons keeping diſorderly houſes.” 

The firſt ſection is to prevent people from 
advertiſing a reward for the return of things 
ſtolen; a practice that encouraged thefts and 
robberies throughout the whole kingdom“. 

The ſecond, is that ſection on which Mr. 
Palmer reſts a very eſſential part of his caſe, 
and therefore I ſhall lay it before you, mutatis 


* The proprietors of our daily papers ought to print 
this ſection, and place it in theit ſeveral offices, as they ate 
ſubject to a forfeiture of 50. for every advertiſement of 
this tendency, that appears, — The gang of informers 
know this. — 
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mutandis, as it ſtands on our ftatute book. 
And whereas the multitude of places 
f entertainment for the lower ſort of 
people is another great cauſe of thefts and 
© robberies, as they are thereby tempted to 
* ſpend their ſmall ſubſtance in riotous plea- 
<< ſures, and in conſequence are put on un- 
* lawful methods of ſupplying their wants 
and renewing their pleaſures: In order, 
* therefore, to prevent the ſaid temptation to 
e thefts and robberies, and to correct as far 
«© as may be the habit of idleneſs, which is 
„ become too general over the whole king- 
dom, and is productive of much miſchief 


and inconvenience; Be it enacted by the au- 


*© thority aforeſaid, that from and after the i ſt 
« day of December one thouſand ſeven hun- 
« dred and fifty- two, any houſe, room, garden, 
* or other place, kept for public DAnciNG, 
*© MUSIC, OR OTHER PUBLIC ENTERTAIN= 
© MENT OF THE LIKE KIND, in the cities 
4e of London and Weſtminſter, or within 
twenty miles thereof, without a licence 
< had for that purpoſe from the laſt er 
% Michaelmas quarter ſeſſions of the peace, 


** to be holden for the county, city, riding, 


liberty, or divifion in which ſuch houfe, 
* room, garden, or other place is fituate 
* (who are hereby authorized and impowered 
* to grant ſuch licences as they in their diſ- 
* cretion ſhall think proper) fagnified un- 
der the hands and ſeals of four of more of 
* the juſtices there aſſembled, ſhall be _ 
Cc 2 146 
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* ed a diſorderly houſe or place; and every 
„ ſuch licence ſhall be ſigned and ſealed by 
the ſaid juſtices in open court, and after- 
* wards be publicly read by the clerk of the 
peace, together with the names of the 
<< juſtices ſubſcribing the fame ; and no ſuch 
licence ſhall be granted at any adjourned 
, ſeſſions; nor ſhall any fee or reward be 
taken for any ſuch licence: and it ſhall 
and may be lawful to and for any conſtable 
«© or other perſon, being thereunto autho- 
* rized by warrant under the hand and ſeal 
4 of one or more of his majelty's juſtices of 
the peace of the county, city, riding, di- 
„ viſion, or liberty where ſuch houſe or 
place ſhall be ſituate, to enter ſuch houſe 
* or place, and to ſeize every perſon who ſhall 
ebe found therein, in order that they may 
be dealt with according to law: and every 
.<* perſon keeping ſuch houſe, room, garden, 
or other place, without ſuch licence as afore- 
4 ſaid, ſhall forfeit the ſum of one hundred 
* pounds to ſuch perſon as will. ſue for the 
fame, and be otherwiſe puniſhable as the 
* law directs in caſes of diſorderly houſes.” 
The third ſection obliges the maſter or 
. proprietors to affix over the door or entrance 
of every houſe, room, &c. &c. or licenſed 
place as aforeſaid, an inſcription 1n large ca- 
- pital letters in the words following: Lt- 
- CENSED PURSUANT TO ACT OF ,PARLIA- 
'MENT OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF KING 
GEORGE THE SECOND, Ye 
| Now, 


„ - 
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Now, Sir, let us examine the operations 
of this ſtatute, as far as they apply to Mr. 
Palmer's theatre. Vou find that four juſ- 
tices ſitting in their quarter ſeſſions of the 
peace may, at their diſcretion, licenſe any 
houſe, room, or other place kept for public 
dancing, muſic, or oruER PUBLIC ENTER 
TAINMENT OF THE LIKE KIND.” The firſt 

ueſtion therefore is, Have four juſtices of! 
the Tower hamlets licenſed Mr. Palmer's 
houſe, as directed by the ſtatute? It is ac- 
knowledged they have. The ſecond queſ- 
tion is, Hath Mr. Palmer cauſed the infcrip- 
tion to be placed on his houſe, particularly 
ſpecified in this act of parliament? We all: 
know he hath obeyed this ſection to a com- 
ma. — So far then Mr. Palmer is within the 
law. — The third queſtion that naturally 
ariſes, is, Have the entertainments, hitherto 
exhibited at Wellcloſe ſquare, been ſtrictlx 
conformable to the letter and ſpirit of the 
25th of Geo. II; or have they been entertain- 
ments of the ſtage within the letter and ſpirit» 
of the roth and 17th of Geo. II? Let us: 
now ſee how tkis matter really ſtands. | 

Mr. Palmer, before he opened his theatre 
in Welleloſe ſquare, announced his intention 
of repreſenting plays, under the authority of 
the conſtable's permiſſion, anda licence grant- 
ed by the magiſtrates acting within the ju- 
riſdiction of the Tower liberty. The win 
ter managers ſent him word, that if he per- 
formed either tragedy, comedy, opera, play, 


farce, or otber entertainment of the ftage, with- 
C 3 out 
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out the authority of an act of parliament, 
they would caufe him and his performers to 
be proſecuted, under the ſtatutes of the 1oth 
and 17th of the late king; and, that he might 
know the law, publiſhed the opinions of three 
reſpectable counſel, all of whom, agreed, 
that Mr. Palmer, by acting plays in Well- 
clofe ſquare, would ſubje& himſelf and his 
performers to the penalties particularly ſpe- 
cified in the acts of the 1oth and 17th of 

Geo. Il. Mr. Palmer, finding the law was 

ſt him, 1MMEDIATELY SUBMITTED. 

The firſt night of opening he performed the 
play of As you bike it, for a charity, but not 
for Sire, gain, or reward; ſo that of courſe 
he did not offend againſt any law now in be- 
ing for the regulation of our ſtage. 

Mr. Palmer then declared his intention 
of - confining his exhibitions to dancing. 
mufic, oR OTHER PUBLIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS OF THE LIKE KIND, having obtained 
a licence agreeable to the ſtatute of the 25th 
of Geo. II. In the courſe of his perform- 
ances, a pantomime was repreſented; and ſe- 
veral of the performers were taken into 
cuſtody on a warrant granted by a magiſtrate 
acting within the Tower hamlets, the par- 
ticulars of which I have juſt now mention- 
ed. Upon this occaſion Mr. Harris was 
accuſed of cloſeting a ſample magiſtrate be- 
longing to the Tower Hamlets, and taking 
a Pap for him in the vicinity of Mr. Pal- 
mer's theatre, that he might with greater 
eaſe apprehend the performers. 1 * 

in, 
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Sir, if this be a fact, I cannot ſee there was 
any thing extremely reprehenſible in it. Mr. 
Harris had perſuaded himſelf that the mort- 
gagees and proprietors of Covent Garden 
theatre would be injured, and he was deter- 
mined to exert every means in his power to 
defeat Mr. Palmer. Be this as it may, the 
> wer pac for public conſideration is (and 1 
all confine myſelf to it), Have Mr: Harris, 
the proprietors of Drury Lane, Mr. Col- 
man, and Mr. Palmer, conducted themſelves 
throughout the whole of this buſineſs ac- 
cording to the /aws of the land? or have 
they or any of them attempted to abuſe or 
evade them ? Upon this ground alone,” muſt 
they ſtand or fall in the eſtimation of the 
ublic. | 

The acting magiſtrate committed the per- 
formers to the houſe of correction for the 
term of fourteen days, but as conſtantly as 
he committed them, they appealed, and were 
admitted to bail. This proceeding gave riſe 
to a queſtion that brings the matter home at 
once, —Mr. Palmer aſſerted that his'exhibi- 
tions were tolerated by the 25th of Geo. II. 
Mr. Hatris declared he was not authorized 
to perform BURLETTAS Or PANTOMIMES ; 
for, notwithſtanding they did not come under 
the deſcription of tragedy, comedy, &c. &c. 
as recited in the 1oth and 17th of Geo. II, 
yet ſtill they are included under thoſe ge- 
neral words, “ other entertainments of the 
„age. Here the parties, Sir, are fairly 
at iſlue.—** I meet you directly on the fact, 
| C 4 | ſays 
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ſays Mr. Palmer; but to get at a fair in- 
s terpretation of theſe words, we muſt con- 
*<-fider h t the legiſlature had really in con- 
* templation at the time the 1oth and 17th 
of Geo. II. were agitated in parliament. Sir 
% Robert Walpole's enſible reaſons,” ſays 
Mr. Palmer, "far introducing and ſupport- 
ing the firſt of theſe acts (although, I be- 
48 lieve, he felt a perſonal and private intereſt 
in the whole buſineſs) were theſe: 70 
© prevent the morals of the people from being 
* corrupted by libidinous and profligate writers 
« for the ftage; t protett government from 
*« the attacks of diſaffefted or diſappointed peo- 
* ple, through the ſame channel; and to ſhield 
s private tharaers from the envenomed fhaft 
* of wicked wit, envy, and malevolence xv. Vo 
* accompliſh theſe: good purpoſes were the 
<© avowed objects of that ſtatute. The 17th 
of Geo, II. operates to the ſame effect.” 
Now, tays Mr. Palmer, taking for 
granted { what I believe you will not venture 
to deny) that ſuch were the oſtenſible rea- 
*© ſons for paſling theſe laws, give me leave 
to aſk, in the name of common- ſenſe, by 
** what poſſible conſtruction of the words 
other entertainments of the ſtage, can you 
. © ſuppoie the legiſlature meant to include 
© burlettas or pantomimes Can any thing 
e be more direct, clear, and decifive, than 
that our legiſlature meant, by the words 
ther entertainments of the flage, ſuch other 


* Vidc the parliamentary debates of that period. 
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© exhibitions, not particularly deſcribed un- 
« der the title of tragedy, comedy, &c. as 
* might lead to the evil purpoſes I have before 
« mentioned ? Surely, Mr., Harris, you will 
* not” ſay that burlettas or pantomimes have 
* any wicked tendency, Apollo may im- 
*« poſe himſelf on Midas as a ſhepherd, and 
** harlequin may change an amaranthine 
„ bower into a fiſh-pond, without doing 
«« the leaſt injury to the government of the 
* country, or the morals of our chil- 
« dren. | 
«© But, Sir, I have ſaid thus much on the 
act under which you have proceeded, be- 
% cauſe I was determined to meet the ar- 
«© gument on your own ground. Give me 
leave now to inform you, that Surlettas 
* and pantomimes are expreſsly tolerated un- 
«« der the 25th of Geo. II. — The words of 
that ſtatute are, dancing, muſic, ox OTHER 
*© PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE LIKE 
* K1ND.—The only queſtion then is imply 
this, Are burlettas and pantomimes mufical 
© entertainments ? Surely no man will be fo 
«« extravagantly abſurd, as to ſay they are 
% not; becauſe the firſt is recitative and 
* ſong from the beginning to the end of it; 
not a word of proſe- dialogue is introdu- 
* ced, but all poetry accompanied with mu- 
„ fic, even to a monoſyllable. If ſuch an 
entertainment, therefore, be not a muſical 
** one, and within the obvious intent and 
** meaning of the 25th of Geo. II, I may 
venture 
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« venture to aſſert the Engliſh language has 
no meaning. The ſecond, you know very 
« well, Mr. Harris, is compoſed entirely of 
« muſic, dancing, and ſcenery—it is all 
% dumb-ſhew, except a few ſongs which 
„ may be occaſionally introduced. Speaking 
% pantomimes 1 ſhall not perform, becauſe 
e they might, by a forced conſtruction of the 
« ftatute, be deemed comedies.—But this is 
«© got all, Sir :—-The proprietors of Sadler's 
« Wells have performed burlettas and pan- 
*« tomimes for theſe twenty years paſt ; 
«Aſtley, Hughes, and others, licenſed under 
the 25th.of. Geo, II, have followed their 
% example . Perhaps you may ſay, that 

1 | 4 nothing 


* Mr. Bearcroft lately gave an opinion, That panto- 
mimes were included under the general words, other en- 
& tertainments of the lage, expreſſed in the 10th and 17th 
of Geo. II.— The learned counſel is a man of ſuch un- 
blemiſhed honour, that we cannot ſuppoſe he would give 
what the gentlemen of the long robe jocularly call an ac- 
commodating opinion.— The fact truly is, Mr. Bearcroft 
did not remember his former declaration made in pen 
court, and in his profeſſional character of a barriſter, That 
pamtommes and burlettas might be repreſented at ASTLEY's, 
provided he was licenſed by four magiſtrates acting within 
the Surry juriſdiction; and produced the ſtatute of the 25th 
of the late king in ſupport of this doctrine, Ihe caſe als 
Juded to ftands thus : — Aſtley had performed burlettas, 
pantomimes, and a variety of other entcrtainments, for al- 
moſt 16 years, without a licence. An information was laid 
againſt him, and Mr. Rearcroft was counſc! ior the in- 
formant. Speaking to the jury, the learned advocate 
faid—® There ean be no difficulty in this matter. Every 
* man that can read the act paſſed in the 25th of the late 

« king 
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* nothing can be inferred from this, but a 
<« kind forbearance on the part of the winter 
and ſummer managers. But, Sir, give me 
« leave to tell you, that I am authoriſed, 
de by as eminent an opinion as Weſtminſter 
Hall produces, to ſay directly and une- 
* quivocally, that you can no more ſtop the 
«« proprietors of Sadler's Wells, or any per- 
fon licenſed under the 25th of Geo. II. 
from performing #urſettas or pantomimes, 
than you can (hut up the doors of the 
„ houſe of commons. I know it has been 
„ faid, and, what is very extraordinary, with 
„ ſome gravity, that burlettas and panto- 
„ mimes are entertainments of the ſtage, 
« becauſe they have been repreſented for 


many years in the theatres of Drury Lane, 


« king muſt ſee, that Mr. Aſtley cannot perform burlettes. 
% or pantamimes WITHOUT A LICENCE from the magiſ- 
<« trates acting within this juriſdiction, —Let him produce 
© ſuch a licence, and the preſent indictment muſt fall at 
© once.” — This was the language of Mr. Bearcroft, ver-. 
batim; and he was certainly right. Aſtley had no licence 
from the magiſtrates, and would have been convicted of 
courſe, but the informer could not identify the perſan of 
Hughes, who at that time was concerned with Aſtley, and 
was the immediate object of the information, — The opera- 
tions of the 25th of Geo. II. being fully explained on this 
occaſion by Mr. Bearcroft, Aſtley immediately took out a 
licence, and has performed burlettas and pantomimes under 
that authority ever ſince.Noo.π] Mr. Bearcroft ſays—you 
ſhall not perform theſe entertainments, becauſe they are 
prohibited (except at the theatres royal) by the 1oth and 
17th of Geo. II. — Such is the contradictory language of 
a gentleman, whoſe profeſſional abilities every man muſt 


admire, and whoſe integrity is unqueſtionable 


% Covent 
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„Covent Garden, and the Haymarket. 
Now really, Sir, if your repreſenting ſuch 
ieces creates of itſelf a legal difability in 
me, I muſt, and every other perſon licenſed 
under the 25th of Geo. II. muſt, ſhut up 
« their houſes. You have nothing more to do 
« than to have fireworks on your ſtage, or to 
get ſome fellow to balance a ſpontoon in a 
*© new way, and if I do the like you may pro- 
« fecute me and my people for exhibiting 
entertainment of the ſtage, as directed by the 
„ zoth-and 17th of Geo. II.— In fhort, Sir, 
*« you may in that caſe monopol ize every ſpe- 
«* cies of entertainment in the kingdom.“ 
Lou will now judge, from Mr. Palmer's' 
obſervations; whether he hath acted hitherto 
within the laws, or atteinpted to.brave them. 
In my opinion, he has acted irreproachably 
throughout the whole. That he is autho- 
rized under the 25th of Geo. II. to per- 
form burlettas and pantommes, provided he 
ſteers clear of dialogue, is a matter I really 
think cannot admit of the ſmalleſt contro- 
verſy: whether he may look to the indul- 
gence of the legiſlature, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, for an act that will enable him to 
perform plays, is a ſubject that requires a 
diſtinct conſideration. 
We have lately heard, that a theatre in 
Wellcloſe ſquare, although ſanctioned by an 
act of parliament, would CORRUPT the mo- 
rals of the people. Perhaps there never yet 


eſcaped from the lips of the moſt diſor- 
dered 
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dered patient in bedlam, an abſurdity fraught 
with more extravagance than this. The 
man who oppoſes Mr. Palmer's application 
to the legiſlature on ſuch grounds, muſt ſerve 
him very eflentially *, Will any reaſonable 
| _ perſon 


- * Sir Jonn Hawkins, late chairman of the Quarter 
Seſſions at Hicks's Hall, would be a very inoffenfive' cha- 
racter, were it not for a terrible diſorder (under which the 
poor gentleman has laboured for ſome years) uſually ſtyled 
the CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. It raged with ſuch uncom- 
mon violence ſome time ago, that he determined to write 
the life of our celebrated Rambler, and, notwithſtanding 
the earneſt ſolicitations of all his friends, abſolutely pub- 
liſhed a very large octavo on that ſubject. — A certain 
wag, who frequently viſited the knight during his biogra- 
phical labours, caſt his eye upon a paſſage, which, juſt at 
the moment, had, in 4 fine frenzy, received from Howy's 
pen a local habitation. The words were—* A play-houſe, 
« and the regions about it, are the HOT-BEDS of vice.“ 
For God's ſake, my dear friend (faid the wit) ftrike ont 
the Hhot- bed. Indeed I will not, anſwered the knight; my 
hat-beds ſhall ftand, —< Pray, Six JohN Hawkins,” re- 
plied his friend, very gravely, “ are you aware of the con- 
<< ſequences ?—lIf theatres are the hat-beds of vice, what 
<« are we to think of the King, Queen, Princeſs Royal, 
ce and all the Princeſſes, or indeed all the Royal Family? 
« they frequent] 3 in theſe hot- beds; and the beſt, 
* as greateſt of the King's ſubjects follow his example. 
In truth, Sir John, you are going te /ibel the whole 
<« Royal Family, and, what is very extraordinary (conſi- 
e dering you was educated an attorney) without knowing 
c jt,” — Notwithſtanding all this, Sir John's hot-beds ſtood 
their ground. — Reader, mark the conſequence :—A critic 
of the moſt brilliant talents, in the Monthly Review for 
July, laid hold of poor Hawky, and, placing him in the ſe- 
veral ATTITUDES of a biographer, an egoti/t, a relater of 
fact. —a book-maker —a politician, a morali/t, a eritic,' and 
an editor, completed a pantomime that ſet half the town a 
| tittering. 


* 
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perſon aſſert, that people of any claſs or de- 


nomination, in Liverpool, York, Mancheſter, 
Edinburgh, or the ſeveral trading towns in 
England where plays are repreſented under 
the authority of parliament, have been in- 
jured in their morals by ſuch exhibitions? 
Or can any man of ſane mind for a moment 
ſuppoſe, that a theatre in Drury Lane, Co- 
vent Garden, or the Haymarket, will zu- 
prove the morals of the people (for ſuch is 
inferred, though not directly expreſſed), and 
a theatre eſtabliſhed under the ſame reſtric- 
tions, and by the ſame authority, in the 
Tower hamlets, will 772jure the morals of 
the inhabitants. This ſpecies of jargon, 
for at is impoſſible to conſider it reaſoning, 
is a puny effort to catch the prejudices of 
ſuch people, as have lived in that buſy part 
of the metropohs for many years, and have 
been taught to confider dramatic entertain- 
ments as ſo many temptations to idleneſs 
and diſſipation. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that when the 
citizens of London originally oppoſed the 
_ eſtabliſhment of a theatre within their gates, 
they were directed by ſound polity and good 


tittering.— All the flowers reared in poor Hawky's Bot- 
beds were in a moment cut down by this coloffean critic, 
and left to wither in the warchouſe of his unfortunate 
bookſeller. 
Would it not be an act of great kintneſs in the friends 
of this chairman, to deprive him of pen, ink, and paper ? 
ſenſe, 
* 
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ſenſe. When Gifford opened his theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, there was no controling 
power; he was the ſole arbiter of the good 
or evil tendency of the piece to be repre- 
ſented. The citizens of London, although 
the great ſupport of the Britiſh monarchy, 
felt themſelves inſulted by that execrable 
performance, audaciouſly ſtyled the London 
Cuckolds, The libidinous writings of thoſe 
abandoned times were frequently obtruded 
on them, to the manifeſt violation of all order 
and decorum. Peeling therefore very pro- 
perly for the morals of their youth, the -0i- 
tizens determined to oppoſe any eſtabliſhment 
that gave ſuch a miſchievous power to a pri- 
vate individual. But, Sir, the ſtage at this 
day is directly the reverſe of what it was. 
To prove this beyond all controverſy, it is 
only neceſſary to remind you, that not a fin- 
gle line can be delivered on any ftage in Eng- 
land, acting under the authority of parlia- 
ment, without firſt receiving the Lord Cham- 
berlain's fiat. The maſter or manager who 
ventures to offend againſt: this law, forfeits 
dg for every offence, and his licence (if 
1uch there be) declared abſolutely void. This 
at once, and in a .manner the moſt complete 
and effectual, does away every objection 
that can be ſtarted againſt the parliamentary 
eſtabliſhment of a city theatre on the ground 
of immorality.— The good conſequences that 
muſt neceſſarily reſult to people of every rank 
and occupation, furniſhes indeed a moſt 

pleaſing 
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| pleaſing ſpeculation. After the buſineſs of 
the day is completed, and relaxation becomes 
neceſſary, the youth of both ſexes, through 
a medium that enforces precept by example, 
muſt behold the horrid conſequences of diſ- 
obedience to parents, maſters, or ſuch as have 
been placed as guardians of their infancy. 
They will behold the happineſs that flows 
unremittingly from a dutiful and virtuous 
demeanor ; they will behold the copoſition 
of right and wrong, which muſt afſiſt their 
judgments on almoſt every occaſion that 
occurs on the great ſtage of human affairs. 
The various paſſions that give luſtre to, or 
deform humanity, are exhibited, and preſs 
home upon the heart. Where is the citizen 
to be found, that would not ſend his pupil to 
a repreſentation of the London Apprentice, 
coſt what it would ? Or can there be a youth 
ſo callous, ſo deſtitute of every human feeling, 
as to betray his maſter, or fall a victim to 
female proſtitution, when he beholds the fate 
of Barnwell * ? Not all the powers of a Til- 
| | lotſon, 


I publiſh the following very curious and intereſting let- 
ter, at the particular requeſt of Mr. Roſs, whoſe natural 
diſpoſition conſtantly directs him to acts of humanity and 
benevolence. | 


DEAR SIR, 


Our converſation of yeſterday evening, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on my mind, that I cannot avoid requeſting you 
to publiſh the following anecdotes. —T'hey relate fo im- 
mediately to Mr. Palmer's plan, and to the compmercigh 


* 
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lotſon, in the ſacred duties of his profeſſion, 


could direct the ſoul to virtue with ſach.un- 
= 1 reſiſting 


6 


and mercantile intereſts of the metropolis, that I think it 
would be unjuſt to conceal] them. CNTAGEyT 

In the year 1752, during the Chriſtmas holidays, I 
played George Barnwell, and the late Mrs. Pritchard 
played Milwood. Doctor Barrowby, phyſician to St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital, told me he was ſent for by a young 
gentleman in Great St. Helen's, apprentice to a very ca- 
pital merchant. He found him very ill with a ſlow fevers 
a heavy hammer pulſe, that no medicine could touch, 
The nurſe told him he ſighed at times fo very heavily, 
that ſhe was ſure ſomething lay heavy on his mind. The 


doctor ſent every one qut of the room, and told his pas 


tient he was ſure there was ſomething that oppreſſed his 
mind, and lay ſo heavy on his ſpirits, that it would be in 
vain to order him medicine, unleſs he would open his mind 
freely. After much ſolicitations on the part of the doctor, 
the youth confeſſed there was ſomething lay heavy at his 
heart, but that he would ſooner die than divulge it, as it 
muſt be his ruin if it was known, The doctor aflured 
him, if he would make him his confidant, he would by 
every means in his power ſerve him, and chat the ſecret, 
if he deſired it, ſhould remain ſo to all the world, but to 
thoſe who might be neceſſary to relieve him. Aſtet much 
converſation, he told the doctor, he was the ſecond ſon to 
a gentleman of good fortune in Hertfordſhire; that he had 
made an improper acquaintance with a kept miſtreſs of a 
captain of an Indiaman then abroad; that he was within a 
year of being out of his time, and had been entruſted with 
caſh, draughts, and notes, Which he had made free with, 
to the amount of two hundred pounds. That, going two 
or three nights before to Drury Lane, to ſee Roſs and 
Mrs. Pritchard in their characters of George Barnwell 
and Milwood, he was fo forcibly ſtruck, he had not en- 
joyed a moment's peace ſince, and wiſhed to die, to 
avoid the ſhame he ſaw hanging over him. The doctor 
aſked where his father was ? He teplied, he expected him 
there every minute, as he was ſent for by his maſter upon 
his being taken ſo very ill. The doctor deſired the young 
D. 


gentleman 


| 
| 
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reſiſting energy as the repreſentation of ſach 
a drama. 

Allegiance to our prince is a virtue of ſuch 
magnitude, that we teach it to our children 
as a part of their religious duty. To deter 
mankind from perpetrating a crime, of all 
others the moſt tremendous (for ſurely trea- 
ſon is fo) the immortal Shakeſpeare wrote :— 
The man who can enter the theatre, and, after 
contemplating the agonifing tortures of Mac- 
beth; retire a traitor, deſerves to be hunted 
as a monſter throughout the world. I will 
not diſgrace the image of our Creator, by 
fuppoſing that ſuch a man breathes the air 
of heaven. re 


The 


gentleman to make himſelf perfectly eaſy, as he would un- 
dertlq his father ſhould make all right; and, to get his 
patient in a promiſing way, aſſured him, if his father made 
the leaſt heſitation, he ſhould have the money of him. The 
father ſoon arrived, - The doctor took him into another 
room, and, after explaining the whole cauſe of his ſon's ill- 
neſs, begged him to fave the honour of his family, and the 
life of his fon. he father, with tears in his eyes, gave 
him a thouſand thanks, faid he would ſtep to his +6. 255 
and bring the money. While the father was gone, Doc- 
tor Barrowby went to his patient, and told him every 
thing would be ſettled in a few minutes, to his caſe and 
fatisfaftion. That his father was gone to his banker for 
the money, and would ſoon return with peace and forgive 
neſs, and never mention or even think of it more. hat 
is very extraordinary, the doctor told me, that in a few 
minutes after he communicated this news to his pa- 
tient, upon feeling of his pulſe, without the help of any 
medicine, he was quite another creature. The father re- 
turned with notes to the amount of 2007, which he put 
into 
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The improvement of female morals is of 
ſuch vaſt importance to every well- regulated 
ſociety, and ſo immediately the object of every 
licenſed theatre, that it is impoſſible to paſs: 
it by unnoticed. I believe it will be ac- 
knowledged, that moſt parents, whether they 
inhabit 2 eaſt or the weſt end of the me- 
tropolis, conſider the union of à daughter 
with a man of good morals, and good ſenſe, 
as an object of the higheſt importance to 
their future peace. It is like wiſe pretty ge- 
nerally admitted, that no age produced ſuch 
a ſwarm of unprincipled male triſlers as the 
preſent, Men who conſider the ruin of ſe- 


into the ſon's hands they wept, kiſſed, embraced. The 
ſon ſoon recovered, and lived to be a very eminent mer- 
chant, Doctor Barrowby never told me the name, but 
the ſtory he mentioned often in the green-room of Drury 5 
Lane theatre; and after telling it one night when I wass 
ſtanding by, he ſaid to me, you have done ſome good in 

<< your profetion, more, perhaps, than many a clergyman - 

« who preached laſt Sunday —for the patient told the 
doctor, the play raiſed ſuch horror and contin, in his 
ſoul, that he would, if it would pleaſe God to raiſe a fri ug 
to extricate him out of that diſtreſs, dedicate the reſt | 
his life to religion and virtue, Though I never knew his 
name, or a n to my knowledge, I had for nine or ten 
years, at my benefit, a note ſealed up with ten guineas, and 
theſe ' words, A tribute of gratitude from. one <vho was 
« highly obliged, and ſaved, from ruin, by ſeeing Mr. Roſs's + 
« performance of Barntbell. | 


I am, 
Hampſtead gt 
ampſtead, Nt ours truly | 
20th Auguſt 3587. : - "DAVID Ross. 
2 ; (Copy) | | 
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male innocence as neceſſary to complete the 
character of modern gallantry, and who can 
plant a thorn in the pillow of an indulgent and 
venerable parent, without feeling even a tran- 
ſient emotion arifing from ſenfibility or con- 
trition. To protect our female relatives from 
theſe faſhionable aſſaſſins, theſe deſpoilers of 
private tranquillity, is one great object of 
the drama; when à female educated in the 
paths of innocence, beholds the ruin that 
awaits the loſs of it, or when ſhe ſees that an 
elopement or private marriage frequently ſub- 
jects her to the reproaches of the very man, 
who tempted her to a breach of filial obe- 
dience, ſhe becomes guarded in her conduct, 
ſhe liſtens with caution to the addreſſes of 
our ſex, and obſerving, in a lively repreſen- 
tation of the ſcene, that a violation of the 
duties of a daughter, muſt render her an ob- 
ject of ſuſpicion, hen ſhe comes to diſcharge 
the duties of a wife, is induced to repel every 
improper advance, wich deteſtation and con- 
tem pt. | 
It has been very truly obſerved, that moſt 

of the lower orders of the people in the city, 
are too much addicted to gambling, and the 
immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors. Skittle- 
grounds, and night-houſes, tempt young men 
to commit exceſſes, that frequently terminate 
in the loſs of character, and alas ! too often on 
a gibbet. Now, Sir, I am fincerely of opi- 
nion,the mind of man could not deviſe a me- 
thod, more likely toextirpate thoſe alarming 

evils, 


. J | | 
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evils, than a theatre. Remember, Sir, I am 
ſtill ſpeaking of a /zcenſed theatre, where plays 
muſt be repreſented, under the immediate 
inſpection and authority, of the king's ſer- 
vant, exercifing the office of Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and where a line cannot be deli- 
vered, but what has a moral, and uſeful ten- 
dency. On this occaſion, therefore, I will 
not barely ſay, that the youth of both ſexes 
may be benefited by ſuch an eſtabliſhment; 
but I will venture to aſſert, that conſequences 
beneficial in the higheſt degree, to every rank 
and character within the city juriſdiction, 
muſt neceſſarily follow. If there was a power 
left in the manager, to enact ſuch pieces as he 
thought proper, the caſe would indeed be al- 
tered—a fool, or a ſcoundrel, might ſport 
with the morals of the people; and do miſ- 
chief with impunity; but as the Jaw now 
ſtands, let who will be manager of the city 
theatre, provided it is opened under the au- 
thority of parliament,” he uf do good, he 
muſt ſerve ſociety, let the natural caſt of his 
diſpoſition be what it may. I proteſt, Sir, 
I have a very high opinion of Mr. Palmer 
as a man; he is, I am well informed, a very 
affectionate huſband, a very indulgent father, 
and a very ſincere friend. In his public cha- 
racer, it may be deemed ſuperfluous to ſay, 
he ſtands, at this hour, the Atlas of the 
Britiſh Theatre. But, notwithſtanding 1 
give him every credit for the purity of his 
conduct, in the relative duties of a father, 
D 3 and 
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and a huſband, and with infinite pleaſure, 
acknowledge his tranſcendent merits in the 
courle of his profeſſion, yet ſtill I would not 
ſupport any ca bliſhment, that veſted a power 
in him, to act ſuch plays as he thought pro- 
per. Indeed ] would not give any private 
man, an uncontroled juriſdiction in a matter 
of ſuch importance to the general welfare. — 
If he performs under the 25th of Geo. II, 
it cannot be of any conſequence to the pub= 
lic, where the power I now ſpcak of is lodged. 
A burletta, a dance, a ſong, 'or a pantomime, 
may promote riſibility, but the heart remains 
untouched. The repreſentation of a play is 
indeed a matter that embraces conſequences, 
highly intereſting to the people; and for that 
reaſon, I would not ſupport a theatre in the 
Tower hamlets, if the conſtable, or magiſtrates 
of that juriſdiction, could by their charter 
ant an uncontroled power in this RI 
inſtance, and had delegated that power to 
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Mr. Palmer. As to his application to par- 


liament for an act, which muſt ſubject him to 
the official negative of the Lord Chamberlain, 
I cannot poſſibly conceive, that a ſingle per- 
ſon living within the city-gates can have the 
ſmalleſt objeRion to it; on the contrary, I 
really think, that every patent and every 
maſter throughout the whole metropolis, 
ought. to give it their warmeſt ſupport. 
An oppoſition from the patentees of Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket, 
may be * and yet it requires but a 
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ſlender portion of ſagacity to foreſee a diſap- 
pointment, unlefs thefe gentlemen can point 
out to the legiſlature, that a theatre in Well- 
cloſe ſquare, eſtabliſhed by the very ſame au- 
thority under which they act, would be in- 
furious to the city of London; and I have. too 
high an opinion of their anderſtandings, to 
ſuppoſe they would venture to aſſert, what 


the united abilities of the world could not 


rove. 
If Mr. Palmer ſubmits to. the legiſlature a 
memorial, from the principal inhabitants re- 
fiding in the Tower hamlets, and within the 
city juriſdiction, praying an act to authorize 
him to perform plays in Wellcloſe ſquare, 
can the proprietors, of the winter houſes, and 
Mr. Cole expect that parliament will re- 
ject ſuch a memorial, becauſe. they inagius the 
paſſing of ſuch a law would render their au- 
diences lefs numerous? If a public. benefit 
ariſes from a parliamentary eſtabliſhment of 
4 theatre in the city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, (and ſurely no man can be ſo ab- 
ſurd as to doubt it) I aſk, in the name of 
every thing rational, why the city of London, 
and the multitudes inhabiting the Tower 
hamlets, have not a right to expect a parti - 
cipation ? — Why ſhould the city of York, 
Edinburgh, Briſtol, Bath, the town of Li- 
verpool, &c. &c. ſucceed in their ſeveral ap- 
Hications to parliament for an eſtabliſhment 
of their theatres, and the city of London fail. 
—You muſt abferve, I am ſuppoſing, that 
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Mr. Palmer's application to parliament will 
be ſupported by a ſtrong memorial from the 
eaſt end of the metropolis; and ſurely, in that 
caſe, a poſfible injury to the winter and ſum- 
mer managers in the weſt, can never be ad- 
duced as a reaſon why the legiſlature ſhould 
reje& it.—Let us, Sir, purſue this idea a lit- 
tle farther, —Suppoſe Mr. Palmer applies to 
parliament for liberty to perform plays in the 
ſummer months at Wellcloſe ſquare, and Mr. 
Colman was to oppoſe it, on the 71 
that it would injure his theatre in the Hay- 
market (for on no other ground, weak as it is, 
in my opinion, can he hope for ſucceſs) would 
not à candid ſenator ſpeak to him in the fol- 

lowing language? 8 5 
Pray, Mr. Colman, do you mean to tell 
« five hundred thouſand of his Majeſty's 
«© ſubjeas, inhabiting a diſtrict five, and in 
«© ſeveral places fix miles from your theatre, 
„ that if they are deſirous of ſeeing a play 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, they ſhall go to 
vou for it *=You ſay, that Mr. Palmer's 
application, if ſucceſsful, will decreaſe 
“your profits: now, Sir, taking this for 
granted (which at beſt is but apocryphal) 
«© give me leave to aſk you, what the citi- 
% gens of London have to do with the re- 
* ceipts of your theatre? or how. can you 
«« ſuppoſe they will countenance your mo- 
* 'nopoly, when it ſtrikes directly at their 
* convenience ?—Befides, to ſpeak openly, 
« Mr. Colman, you and the winter, ma- 
| «© nagers 
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nagers have nauſeated the public, for ſome 
years paſt, with ſuch abominable traſh, 
that our drama is in danger of loſing its 
conſequence in the opinion of all Europe. 
The monopoly you are now contending 
for, if ſucceſsful, leaves us without N 
Alt may be your intereſt to prevent a'R1- 
VAL, whoſe exertions will force you to 
ſeek for good plays, and to encourage 
good writers. But the very reaſons that 
induce you to eſtabliſh ſuch a monopoly, 
induce me to encourage Mr. Palmer. If 
I had no other motive for ſupporting his 
theatre in Wellcloſe- ſquare, than a defire 
of reſcuing the Weſtminſter theatres from 
their preſent humiliating ſituation, 1 
would give Mr. Palmer my vote, —Rival- 
ſhip is ever productive of general good. 
I have frequently experienced, when tra- 
velling, the careleſsneſs of a landlord, be- 
cauſe he knew his inn was the only one in 
the town, The N. . leave to 
. 
0 When you ple for the King's per- 
miſſion to perform plays, on the deceaſe of 
Mr. Foote, would you not have conſidered 
it extremely idle in the repreſentatives of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and the people in- 
tereſted in the proſperity of the Opera- 
houſe, if they had memorialed the Sove- 
reign, humbly requeſting him not to per- 
mit the Lord Chamberlain to grant you a 
licence, becauſe it would be injurious to 
their 
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their property ? Such a memorial, how- 
* ever, would have at leaſt the colour of 
«« good ſenſe to ſupport it, as your theatre 
« ſtands in the very ſame ftreet, and indeed 
«« directly oppofite to theirs. Notwith- 
1 ſtanding this, I believe you would have 
* thought it extremely ſevere, if his Ma- 
1 jeſty had refuſed you, on rt ground, the 
* liberty you now enjoy; à liberty which 
«your talents and amiable conduct through 
« life juſtly entitle you to. Now, Sir, con- 
„ fider for a moment the nature and extent 
1 of your preſent oppolition.—You oppoſe 
« an act to ljcenſe a theatre (which by the 
« bye is at no Jeſs a diſtance than five miles 
from yours), although it is extremely pro- 
tc bable, that ninety people out of every hun- 
« dred that would frequent it, never ſaw 
«« your theatre in the whole courſe of their 
«.-lives, or would viſit it if they lived to the 
« age of old Parr. In a word, Sir, you 
% deſire a MONOPOLY OF THE 
« WHOLE METROPOLIS, extend- 
ing from Knightſbridge to Blackwall, 
during the ſummer months, and expect 
* the legiſlature to countenance it. — You 
e ſhould remember, Mr. Colman, that an 
**  oppofition on ſuch grounds is an inſult to 
© the Citizens; and that they are in poſſeſ- 
«« ſion of tuo fats, that would determine 
* their conduct on this occaſion, if their 
pride and convenience were not con- 
t cerned.— The firſt is, that your TM 
* co 
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* coſt you but half a year's annuity to Mr. 
«© Foote, amounting to 700/. ; and the ſecond 
«© —that Mr. Palmer, and his friends, have 
already expended rather more than FOUR. 
«© TEEN THOUSAND.” 

Theſe obſervations, Sir, in my opinion, 
muſt fix the public mind, as to any oppoſi- 
tion from Mr. Colman. — He may indeed, in 
conjunction. with the winter managers, exert 
all his influence with the members of the 
houſe of commons ſeparately, to defeat a 
memorial in ſupport of Mr. Palmer's appli- 
cation; but thoſe very gentlemen, when fit= 
ting in their legiſlative capacity, mult have 2 
better reaſon for rejecting the wiſhes of a re- 
ſpectable number of the citizens, than a 4 - 
ble injury to his theatre. The miniſter, 
Sir, when this matter comes to be agitated 
in parliament, will firſt conſider, what, yus- 
LIC GooOD is likely to ariſe from ſuch an eſ- 
tabliſhment in the Tower hamlets, and this 
conſideration will lead him directly to a nu- 
merous detail of facts, that muſt at once 
ſettle his conduct with reſpect to Mr. Pal- 
mer's application.— It is generally known, 
that on the ſpot where the new theatre 
ſtands, and indeed for a conſiderable diſtance 
to the weſtward of it, nothing could be ſcen, 
but the moſt abje&t dwellings, moſt of 
them occupied by idle and diſorderly: people, 
whoſe nightly depredations on the inhabi- 
tants, have long been a ſubje& of complaint. 
Theſe evils mult be effectually er, . 
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the legiſlature gives Mr. Palmer's theatre the 
ſanction of an act of parliament, as the neigh- 
bourhood, it is univerſally ſaid, will be im- 
proved in a ſtile equal to the new buildings in 
the vicinity of the Minories. Even at this hour 
und- rents have been raiſed very conſidera- 
bly in the neighbourhood of Wellcloſe- ſquare, 
and in conſequence of applications from vari- 
ous people, that are deſirous of building in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre. Now, Sir, I 
beg of you to conſider, what an immenſe 
property muſt be engaged in theſe undertak- 
ings — how confiderably the revenue muſt 
be increaſed, not only in conſequence of the 
_ thouſands that muſt be ſpent in excurſions 
to the theatre, but from the regular pay- 
ment of the King's taxes, and how every 
trade and occupation, in that part of the 
metropolis, muſt be neceſſarily benefited. 
Theſe, Sir, are not imaginary conſequences; 
for there is not an individual, throughout 
the whole diſtrict of the Tower hamlets, but 
what knows them to be facts, nor, I believe, 
is there a reſpectable perſon in that liberty 
but what will fignify it to parliament, —Un- 
der what pretence, then, can the proprietors 
of the winter theatres, or Mr. Colman, ſup- 
poſe, that Mr. Pitt, or any member of the 
Britiſh legiflature, will countenance their op- 
poſition ?—It is, in fact, requeſting parlia- 
ment to refuſe an increaſe of his Majeſty's 
revenue, amounting, on the moſt moderate, 
computation, to THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 
* annually, 
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annually, and not to paſs an act, that muſt 
improve a part of the metropolis, where at 
leaſt Two HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE 
conſtantly reſide, and where money circulates 
daily to an amount almoſt incredible, 
Throughout the whole of this buſineſs, 
Mr. Palmer's. conduct really intereſts, the 
whole metropolis in his behalf; it ſpeaks 
the language of ingenuouſneſs, beyond all 
controverſy. or cavil, On the - outſet of 
Mr. Palmer's undertaking, - he made this 
declaration, I will firſt build a theatre, 
* that every individual may judge, from 


* ocular demonſtration, whether as an edi- 


% fice it merits the countenance and ſup- 
port, or the contempt of, the city. I 
« will not apply for an act of parliament 
* through any other medium than the city. 
of London, and the citizens SHALL FIRST. 


« SEE What they recommend. I will 


«« venture every thing that can be dear to 
«« me in this life on the good- ſenſe and li- 
* berality of my fellow-citizens, and I will 


begin my endeavours at an expence of 


© FOURTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Now really, Sir, Mr, Palmer bath not 
only ard, but he hath dene all this. He 
hath circulated a very large ſum of money 
in that part of the metropolis; and the city, 
by ſupporting his application to parliament, 
will circulate a vaſt ſum annually WITHIN 
THEIR OWN GATES. Thele, Sir, are very 
ſerious truths, and no doubt will have their 


proper 
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proper weight.—Mr. Colman, and the win- 
ter managers, with to get the city money; 
but, if we except the toll on Blackfryars- 
bridge, which they may occafionally pay, I 
fancy, they do not circulate the value of a 
ſingle hogſhead of claret within the city 
walls, from the firſt day of January to the 
. 

Let us now, Sir, indulge in an excurſion 
that may lead us to ſomething eventually 
ſerviceable to Mr. Palmer, although not 
immediately relevant to our former ſubject, 
You" are the friend of this gentleman, 
becauſe you are acquainted with his libera-. 
lity and worth. I know what he is at pre- 
ſent, but T cannot ſay what an act of parlia- 
ment may do with him.—Inſtances are not 
waͤnting to prove, that men truly amiable in 
private life, have rendered themſelves ex- 
tremely obnoxious, and what is, if poſſible, 
much worſe, extremely contemptible, by 
getting poſſeſſion of a theatre eſtabliſhed by 
patent. It is a received opinion with ſuch, 
people, that as a theatre ſubjects the ma- 
nager to the importunate ſolicitations of 
every dramatic trifler, and likewiſe to the 
ambition and perpetual manœuvrings of the 
actors behind the curtain, that TRICK and 
FINESSE are neceſſary in the direction of the 
ſtage. It is true, that in the mimic world, 

teat talents are neceſſary to conduct a ma- 
nager ſenſibly and honourably through his 
office. He onght to poſſeſs a very compre- 

henſi ve 
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henſive mind; he ſhould be an elegant ſcho- 
lar, and perfectly acquainted with the beau- 
ties of dramatic poeſy; he ſhould be capa- 
ble of contemplating in his cloſet, the bear- 
able duration of a ſcene, and fitting each part 
to the natural capabilities of the performers : 
he ſhould have firmneſs to reject the ſoli- 
citations of dulneſs, although ſupported. by 
affluence or nobility, and the politeneſs of a 
gentleman to render ſuch a diſappointment; 
ag ealy to the writer as poſũble. He ſhould 
reſcue ſterling genius from the oblivion; of 
poverty, and thereby raiſe to himſelf a mo- 
nument of fame, and a fortune both affluent 
and honourable : he ſhould confider, that, 
notwithſtanding the- patent is his property 
according to the /atos of England, in equzty; 
it belongs to the genius of the people. A 
man gifted with ſuch talents, and poſſeſſed 
of ſuch accompliſhments, would. deſpiſe 
cunning, artifice, or intrigue, as diſgraceful, 
and indeed unneceſſary.— That Mr. Palmer 

ſſeſſes many cardinal requiſites to form an 
excellent director of the Engliſh ſtage, no 
man that knows his uncommon yerſatility 
of talent, and his unaffected demeanor to all 
ranks of people, can poſſibly deny. But 
F he is betrayed into an opinion, that du- 
plicity, inſtead of frankneſs, becomes neceſ- 
ſary to his ſituation; he tejects the ſer- 
vices of an actor poſſeſſing ability, becauſe 
he may tread on his heels, and divide with _ 
him the public favour; F he ſays to all 

| 5 authors, 
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authors, indiſcriminately, Send me your 
pieces, and if I approve them they ſhall 
be repreſented ; and 5, upon this apparent 
ſhew of impartiality, he poſſeſſes himſelf of 
ſome pieces of intrinſic merit, gets thein 
tranſcribed, and returns the original copies 
to the authors of them, with this very la- 
conic anſwer, THEY WON T 50. he en- 
gages a dramatic cobler at à falary to alter 
them, and after wards deſcends to ſuch an 
abominable roguery, as to repreſent the very 
ſcenes that received the managerial negative, 
for the private emolument of himſelf, but 
under the public avowal, that his dependant 
is the writer; and what is ſtill more repre- 
henfible, if, when the author of a condemned 

iece tells him, Mr. Palmer, your houſe- 
Hold friend hath really disfigured my play; 
* this ſpecies of manœuvring, Mr. Palmer, 
«© will neither conduct vou honourably or 
« profitably through life; and 7 he, in 
conſequence of this addreſs, manufactures a 
face of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, declares he 
is miſerable, that any man could imagine 


him guilty of ſuch abominable practices; 


then, lighting up his countenance, and form- 
ing a ſmile of the moſt bewitching compla- 
cency, retails the hacknied obſervation, that. 
«© tus people may pop upon the ſame idea. — 
1/ Mr. Palmer is compelled, by the weighty 
intereſt of an author, to perform a-good play, 
and that he cannot get pofſeſhon of the 
ny wy the purpoſes - aforeſaid, and 4 

the 
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the diſappointment, gives what is called the 
feene whiſper to the performer, on whoſe, 
exertions the author principally reſts for 
ſupport; and the actor, feeling as a man 
of integrity, pretends not to underitand he 
hint, but goes through the part with ho- 
nour and ſucceſs; and i in conſequence of 
this upright behaviour in the actor, Mr. 
Palmer tells him that he cannot be em- 


ployed, . , becauſe be is na friend to the pro- 


«« perty. In ſhort, Sir, if Mr, Palmer, in 
conſequence of his obtaining an act of par- 
liament, and which muſt of courſe introduce 
him to men of letters, becomes the reverſe 
of what nature made him, and what appli- 
cation hath long ſince poliſhed ; , inſtead; 
of an ingenuous, intelligent, and honour- 
able conduct, he adopts a ſyſtem replete 
with fraud, folly, and hypocriſy—he will 
ſoon find a blight in the ſummer of his 
hopes, which even the indulgence of our le- 
giſlature cannot cure. K e 
The citizens of London, Sir, have long 
been diſtinguiſhed for a pre- eminence in 
plain- dealing; —an open, liberal, and faithful. 


diſcharge of public or private duty is ſure 


to be ſupported within the gates of the me- 
tropolis; the contrary is ſcouted as conta- 
gious. The manager of a theatre in the 
city, eſtabliſhed by law, may entrap unſuſ- 
petting genius, and dole out pilfered ideas 
to fill his treaſury ; but the reſentment of a 
ſingle man of ability — be fatal to * 
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He would rouſe the reſentment of a people, 
educated in the ſtricteſt principles of recti- 
tude, and then indeed he might fay, in the 
language of Wolſey, “ farewel, a long fare- 
% wel to all my greatneſs.” 
| Theſe ideas, Sir, are thrown together with 
very little attention to regularity, but with 
the moſt ardent and heartful defire of ſerv- 
mg Mr. Palmer, whoſe application to 
hament for an act, I have reaſon to think, 
will be ſupported by every liberal citizen. 
Mr. Palmer will ſhew his good ſenſe, if he 
takes for his model a gentleman now. living, 
who for ſome years paſt has had the direction 
of the mufical department, and is alſo a 
proprietor of Drury Lane theatre. In con- 
templating the character of Mr. Linley, he 
will perceive how excellenee may live, even 
in theſe days of euvy and- malevolence, with- 
out a fingle foe. That Mr. Palmer _ 
by a fimilar copdut; enjoy the good 
nion, and of courſe the ſupport, of his 1 
low- citizens, is my moſt ſincere with. — 
I with it, becauſe his natural endowments 
are admirable, and becauſe jt will ſecure to 
an amiable and virtuous wife, and to a nu- 
merous and beautiful progeny, the comforts 
of independence, without which, the con- 
dition of human life is not worth a figh. 
As dramatic entertainments are your chief 
amuſement, it follows, that you cannot be 
indifferent to the preſent ſituation of our 


ſtage. This confideration will induce” me, 
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at a future day, to trouble you with another 
dedication. I have for ſome time paſt em- 
ployed my leiſure hours in ſketching out 
what 1 intend to call a complete His TOR 
OF THE LIVING ACTORS. In this work 1 
mall give you the progreſs of theatrical 
monopoly in England fince the days of Sir 
Richard Steel, and endeavour to point out 
ſome defects, that ſtrike directly at the genius 
of our country, and which may be very ea- 
fily remedied by the legiflature. As T ſhall 
be aſſiſted by two, if not three of the moſt 
diſtingujſhed gentlemen in the republic of 
Jetters, I ſhall venture to' recommend the 
book as containing matter highly n 
your conſideration. | 
I have, Sir, in the courſe of this addreſs, 
endeavoured to ſhew you, that Mr. Palmer 
hath acted hitherto as a good citizen, and 
that a theatre in Wellcloſe ſquare, eſtabliſhed 
under the authority of parliament, muſt pro- 
duce the moſt ſalutary conſequences, not 
only to the city of London, but to govern- 
ment. Give me leave now, Sir, to ſubmit 
a few obſervations to your conſideration, on 
the diſgraceful, cruel, una and inpolitic 
tendency of the ſeveral acts of parliament 
that reſpect the profeſſional character of an 
actor. I have before given you a genuine 
hiftory of the 10th and 17th of Geo. II. 
and — ta thence you muſt perceive, that Sir * 
Robert Walpole's intention was to ſtrike at 
the root of all theatrical exhibitions in this 
E 2 kingdom, 
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kingdom, by making the RAin of an 
actor diſgracetul. That he ſhould perpetrate 

ſuch a murder upon genius is a lamentable 
idea; and when we conſider that he really 
poſſeſſed from nature a liberal diſpoſition, 
cannot (if we except the provocations he 


received from the repreſentation of Field- 


ing's Paſquin, and other perſonal attacks) 
be accounted for upon any rational prin- 
ciple. But is it not ſurpriſing, that ſince 
Sir Robert W alpole's demiſe, no generous 
or liberal ſenator hath moved to expunge 
thoſe diſgraceful. records from our ſtatute- 
books? If we conſider the requiſites that 
are neceſſary to the completion of a good 
actor, we ſhall indeed wonder that talents fo 
brilliant and extenſive, ſo delightful and 


uſeful: in their: progreſs, could in any caſe, 
where the exerciſe of them is called forth, 


ſubject the poſſeſſor to the deteſted epithet 
of vAaGRANT. An actor, Sir, if he hath a 
ſtation in the file, muſt poſſeſs a ſound and 
extenſive underſtanding ;—he muſt be gifted 
with genius and fancy to accompany his au- 
thor into the divine regions of dramatic 
poely.; — he muſt have a, voice, ſonorous, 
flexible, and melodious ; a countenance, ex- 
preſſive of all the various paſſions that ren- 
der human nature -amiable or terrific; and 
a -perſon, if poſſible, without a blemiſh,— 
Now, Sir, obſerve, what an enraged miniſter 
and an act of parliament have done with 


ſuch a character. If he errs againſt this 
deteſted 
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deteſted ſtatute, in other words, if he per- 
forms a part (every line of which ſhall in- 
culcate the glorious precepts of virtue and 
benevolence) in a theatre not licenſed, he 
is liable to be ſeized by the iron hand of a 
ruffian conſtable, and dragged to a dungeon 
as a flurdy beggar, a vagrant,” a rogue, and a 
vagabond . ' Nay, Sir, to ſuch extraordi- 
nary lengths hath this obnoxious law been 
carried, that a performer belonging to Mr. 
Palmer's theatre was lately committed to 

riſon, for ſaying inſtead of © Singing the 
Leng 0 e of old Brigland, : The 
magiſtrate's adjudication; on this memorable 
occaſion, ought to be recorded; it ran thus, 
*I JUDGE you to be @ rogue, à WAGRANT, 
«© nd a WAGABONE, within 'the intent and 
* meaning of the 17th Geo. TI, and I com- 
nit you to the 'bouſe correction for the 
« term of fourteen days.” But ſtill he was 
a ' magiſtrate, and his commitment "took 
effect. ane % | 


* A certain magiſtrate lately declared, that if he was a 
juſtice of peace for Birmingham, he would have com- 
mitted Mrs. Siddons as a wagabone, for acting in the 
theatre belonging to that town, as ſhe performed contrary 
to the acT. Pray (ſays a comedian who was ſtanding. 
by) do you conſider Mrs. Siddons, when on the ſtage at 
Birmingham, a wagabone. Certainly I do, replies the 
magiſtrate; all I can ſay for her is, „ ſhe is 4 reſpeflable 
« wagabone.” — Why reſpefable, ſays the comedian ? 
« Becauſe,” (anſwers the juſtice in a paſſion) * becauſe, 
«© becauſe, why becauſe, ſhe read a play before the king.” 


E 3 We 
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We have been told very lately (what we 
all knew before) that the only way to make 
the ſtage reſpectable, 1s to protect it by the 
laws. This is a truth unqueſtionable; but 
when I am informed, at the ſame moment, 
that an actor on the ſtage in Covent Garden 
is a gentleman, and on the ſtage in Wellclote 
ſquare is a ſturdy beggar, a rogue, and, as 
the ſapient magiſtrate expreſſed it; a wagrant, 
and a wagabone, I proteſt, Sir, I cannot but 
expreſs my concern, that the laws of this 
enlightened nation could in any caſe inform 
me, that what I have been told is true. If 
an actor, by changing his locality, errs 
againſt any ſtatute paſſed for the good go- 
vernment of the drama, 'puniſh him. But 
ſtill J muſt contend, that by placing him on 
the ſame humiliating footing, the ſtatute of 
Queen Anne placed bearwards, fencers, and 
other waridering miſtreants, the legiſlature do 
not act liberally, honeſtly, or wiſely. The 
greateſt men of all ages, and all countries, 
both for learning and wiſdom, have con- 
ſtantly attended the theatres. Cicero ſaw 
his Roſcius with tranſport, Lord Mansfield 
ſaw his Garrick with delight. And yet, if 
Garrick was now living, and had been guilty 
of playing Lear in Wellcloſe ſquare, the 
laws of this country would authorize Mr. 
Juſtice Staples to commit him to the houſe 
of cortection, as à rogue, a wagrant, and a 
wagabone, In truth, Sir, there evidently 
appears in all theſe acts of parliament, when- 
ever 
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ever they touch upon the employment of an 
actor, a malignant and vindictive ſpirit 
a pitiful and ſkulking policy, that would 
undermine dramatic genius by {ſtriking at 
the poet's beſt ſupport.— But in theſe days 
of ſcience, the actors ſurely cannot want a 
friend. Come forward, MR. SutRIDAN, 
and move for a repeal of thoſe laws that have 
ſtampt your old friends with the deteſted ap- 
pellations of vagrant and vagabond. Shew 
the world you have not ſuffered by the 
ethicks of St. Stephen's Chapel, but that you 
can remember paſt /ervices with gratitude and 
liberality. You have fallen indeed from the 
poet to the ſtateſman, but till you poſſeſs the 
means of rendering this fubſtantial juſtice to 
the drama of your country. - Remember, Sir, 
there was a time you looked to theſe furdy 
beggars for ſupport. Your dramatic labours, 
without the vivifying energy of the ſtage, 
muſt have ſuffered through the cold medium 
of the cloſet, and of courſe retarded your pro- 
grefs to fame and fortune. Theſe obſervations 
methinks, Sir, ought to have weight with 
Mr. Sheridan; but I deſpair of his aſſiſtance, 
for, notwithſtanding the public know he is 
to any thing, it is as generally known 

he minds nothing. The actots, however, are 
not without the means of redreſs. There 
lives a nobleman, gifted with talents that we 
muſt look up to with admiration, and who 
poſſeſſes a heart where liberality and good- 
neſs have long refided. — In the MAR+- 
E 4 QUIS 
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QUIS OF CARMARTHEN, Sir, we be- 
hold the miniſter, . and the friend — the 
peer, and the man of virtue — the gentle- 
man, and the claſſic — the ſtateſman, and 
the man of feeling. In him, Sir, we be- 
hold abilities, though brilliant and excurſive, 
yet ſo perfectly under: the controul of judg- 
ment and ſenfibility, that our reſpect for 
him, is not the cold effect of cuſtom or for- 
mality, but the warm and genuine tribute of 
our affections.— In his hours of relaxation, 
we find him the conſtant companion of mo- 
deſt merit, and ſecretly . reſcuing from the 
icy hand of poverty, the man of worth, ge- 
nius, and erudition. To this nobleman, 
Sir, the actors may look up for a ſpeedy and 
effectual redreſs.— If they knock at Hi door, 
he will 6e ar home to their complaints. 
Vou muſt now, Sit, perceive, I have writ- 
ten a tolerable- ſized octavo volume, as a de- 
dicutiam to a burletta of two acts only. The 
beſt apology I can make for writing ſo much, 
is, that I was writing to you, and when that 
is the caſe, I really do not know, when to 
ſtop. The poem, or burletta, call it what 
you will, that I now ſubmit to your cenſure 
or approbation, is certainly entitled to your 
Indulgence, as I can aſſure you it was writ- 
ten and fairly tranſcribed in i days. The 
worthy manager requeſted of me to write 
ſomething for him thin the ſtatute, and I 
thought poor Hero and Leander might be 
. to * _—_ without . being 
conſidered 


conſidered by Mr. Juſtice Staples as either 


wagrants or Wagabones. | 

The ſtory of theſe unfortunate lovers is 
ſo well known, that it would be ſuperfluous to 
relate it at preſent. In fitting it for the ſtage, 
I was under a neceſſity of making their attach- 
ments honourable, which you know have 
been deſcribed otherwiſe. Leander's ſwim- 
ming over the Helleſpont would have hada good 
effect in the theatre, during the time he Was 
in the water; but as I could not decently 
bring him on the ſtage without his habili- 
ments, or dreſs him in time behind the cur- 
tain, I put him into a boat at once.—The 
light that conducted him to the object of his 
deſires is a part of the legend I have pre- 
ſerved ; but the baſhaw of three tail. (which 
the audience may ſuppoſe à gentleman of 
Lib extraction), belongs to me. I did in- 
tend to ſouſe Leander in the waves, as a part 
of the old romance, and to have a requiem 
ſung over his manes; but that wicked wit 
of your acquaintance, Mr. T. Vangban, told 
me, that ſuch a denouement would be tragedy 
direct, and againſt the law, as laid down by 
Mr. Bearcroft.— l was therefore obliged to 
marry them, according to the ſeveral ſtatutes 
in that caſe made and provided, and to leave 
them afterwards to the mercy of the pub- 
lic. 

The ſcenery of this little piece, which was 
executed by Mr. Dixon, is beyond all de- 
ſcription beautiful, This artiſt hath burſt 


upon 


xs DEDICATION. 
upon the public with ſuch aſtoniſhing powers, 


that he diſtances every competitor. = His 
knowledge of ſtage effect, the beft judges po- 
fitively declare, ſurpaſſes even. the genius of 
our favourite Loutherburgh. | 

Mr. Reeves, principal mufician to Mr. 
Palmer's theatre, compoſed the muſic of this 
burletta, and, if I may be allowed to judge of 
this young gentleman's future advances, by 
what he has done on the preſent occafion, I 
ſhall not Hefitate to declare, that he will be 
at the head of his profeſſion in the courſe of 
a very fow years. —He poſſeſſes the happy ta- 
tent of enforcing the ſenſe of his author by 
the concord of ſweet ſounds, and in a 
of the higheft excellence. —This, Sir, 
I believe, is the great ſecret of his art.—lt is 
hardly neceffary to add, that the band did 
great juſtice. to the compoler, as it is under 
the direction of Mr. Hindmarſhe. 
You will find, by turning to the dramatis 
zerfome, that Mr. Banniſter (himſelf a hoſt), 
Ir. W. Palmer, Mr. Arrowſmith, Mrs. 
Fox; Mrs. Burnet, Mifs Burnet, and that 
enchanting little warbler Matter Braham, 
were the leading performers, and this will 
inſtantly aeebount for the very favourable re- 


ception of Hexo AX LIAN DER. 
a I am, 4 2 
Dear Sir, 
Vour ever faithfol + | _ 
and affectionate friend, 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


M E N. 
ABuDan — Mx. W. PALMER, 
DzLAan — Mx. CHAMBERS. 
LEANDER — Mz. ARROWSMITH, 
HyYMEN — MaAsTER BRAHAM. 
SOLANO — Mx. BANNISTER. 


Soldiers, Labouring People, Men and Women. 


WOMEN. 
Hero — Pn Mxs. FOX. 
SAFRINA — Þ Mzxs. BURNET. 


Minerva — Miss BURNET, 


SCENE- the Banks of the Helleſpont. 
TIME — Suns riſe. 


HERO and LEANDER. 


1 6 .::Þ I. 


8 CE NB I. 0 


Firſt.— 4 bereft ſeene, at fun 


banks of the 2 2 ay 72 2 
men at work, their wives employed at the 


fame time, — A perſpective view 75 ce Caftle 
of Abydos in Natolia or the Leſſer 


the Helleſpont appearing to divide the 19 


countries. 


Solano, Safrits/ Her alessi W uni 
Women. 


CHORUS, 


ALL hail the che rfl ge el fy 


Parent of every 
Who (ere he 2 bs heav'nly 2 
Salutes his Thetis with a hiſe. 


SAFRINA, 
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SAFRINA. 
See how creation ſmiles around; 
What melody enchants the grove |! 


HE RO. 
ir there the voite of nature's found 


Reſponſive to the note of love. 


CHORUS. 
All hail, Sc. 
SOL ANO. 
Well done, my lads— The morning ſeems to 
low'r ; 
In yonder eloud, methinks T view a ſhow'r : 
Bind up the corn, harneſs all the cattle, 
And let the women quit their idle prattle ; 
Thoſe lazy fluts are conſtantly a gadding ; 
Tis ſuch as you, that ſet the fellows madding. 
HER o. 

Behold Aurora, with a bluſhing ray, 
* roly fingers, ſpreads the — day! 


SONG. urRo. 
Ere yet Aurora chaſe the dews, 
The lark his matin ſong renews ; 
And ſeems to chide the fewains delay, 
Je fo fivert a part of day. 
e 
See from the ground his mate ariſe, 
And ſeems to mock our wond ring eyes ; 
Sill as ſhe foars ber notes decay, 
* vor ' famt warblings die _ 
8 O0 LAN o. 


Wen, Safrins, what s the Matter now? 
SAF RINA. 
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SAP RIN'A., 
There fits, alas l on gentle Hero's: panes: 12 
A ſettled grief. 


$0LAno 
Pſha ! I know the reaſon ; 
Hero's nineteen, and that, you know 's the 


ſeaſon 
When females would be married, if they could. 


SAF RINA. 


Well, what of that? are we not fleſh and blood? 


SONG. 8AFRINA- 
When I was young, I danc'd and Jung, 
My heart was li 2 than a fly 

No care my youthful —_ 2 
At ev 9 rout, ** who but I? 


At length the We Bent his bow, 
The vagrant arrow hit the mark ; 


But Hymen, feln d his ſtill to ſhow, 
Cur'd poor Safrina un the dark. 


SOLANDO. | 
Well done, Safrina; foregad we all can, tall, 
There was a time, you bore away the bell. 


A peal of thunder .—Sky appears overcaſt. 
b Zee, Safrina W . 1 | 


$O0LANOQ. : 
Away, my lads. - the ſtotm is drawing near 
And ſave the produce of a fruitful year, 
ILA pedal of thunder, accompanied with ligbtning.] 
i SOLANO, 
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$SO LAN 0, 
Well done, my boys !—The clouds are all on 
fire; 
A thunder- bolt hath ſtruck the village ſpire. 
855 peal of thunder, ene e . Ge. 


SOLANO, 
The hills are wra 47 in ſtormy clouds on high, 
And feel the dread convulſion of the ſky ; 
Tempeſts ariſe, on fortune's ocean low'r, 
And Follin billows laſh th' affrighted ſhore. 
2 rages; @ man, ſtanding on a 
rock, cries out 


W N n a 
A ſhip, a ſhip! twixt ſea and wind ſhe ſtrives. 


SOLAN O. 
Fly all, fly all, and fave the people's lives. 


SONG. $0LANo. 
Alas, bow chang'd the face of things— 
[Thunder and lightning. 


Hark, hark, the howling tempeſt fings ; 
Ab, now! the rebel winds ſbe feels, 


27% d on the billows, how ſhe reels ! | 


5 822 
She's now a wreck—bebold on high, 

1 — unders . 
Exploded 120515 rends the Hy 


A dread convulſioan moves {7 ord. 
And rocks the = unmov 4 be ore. 


121. 
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[The crew now appear landing —tbunder 
aud lightning——mufic deſcriptive of the 
elemental war fare —ſtorm gradually de- 
cregſes Leander diſgut ied. 

s O LAN O. 
Welcome on ſhore, Sir, whether friend or foe, 
All are our brothers in this · ſcene of woe. 
LEAN DER. = 
Thanks to you, gentle friends; and, Sir, to you 
Our conſtant prayers are ever, ever due; 
May all the powers divine your labours . 
And ſend you friends, if ever in diſtreſs : 
$80LANO. 

What means that ſigh ? ah, tell me, auen 
ö * youth; | 
You ſeem the child of kiodowr; ae of trath'; 
Baniſh your cares, for ſee the God of light 
Diſpels the gloom, that wrapp'd the world in 

night. | 

LEANDER, 
Stern Boreas, frowning, now forſakes the plain, 
And ſmiling Nature viſits us again ; 
Each tree its wonted foliage re-aſſumes, 
And new-born zephyrs breathe around = 
fumes. 

Where'er we turn to view, our raviſh' d eyes, 
Luxuriant ſcenes of endleſs beauty riſe. 


SONG. LEANDER, 
Tranſparent now, and all ſerene, 
Tue gentle current flows ; 
While fancy draws the flatt ring ſcene, 
How fair the landſcape ſhows 15 | / 
24 2 4 P | 


£ 
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11. | 
But ſoon its tranſient charms decay, 
When ruffling tempeſts blow ; 
The ſoft deluſions fleet away, 
And pleaſure ends in ꝛvoe. 


so LANO. 
Tell me, gentle Sir, from whence you came; 
Declare your ſovereign, country, and your 
name; 

Are ye from Natolia's rebel coaſt? 
If that be ſo, twere better you were loſt. 

| [Trumpet without, 
The ig is nds; behold him great in arms; 
Let Hero now ſubdue him with her charms + 
From yonder mountain's brow he ſaw your fails; 


Dreadful he is—a baſhaw of three tails. 
; Muße plays —** See te conquering hero _ 


Enter Abudah on an elephant, attended by a nu- 
merous body of guards armed with ſpears... 


ABU DAN. 
What's this I ſee a ſet of raſcal minions, 
Hanging together, like a bunch of onions.— 
I'll hang ye all, aye, ſcoundrels, before night, 
If on the inſtant you don't quit my fight. 


| SOLANO, 
Dread Sir, we have got ſome priſoners here, 
That ſeem half dead already with their fear; 
Shipwreck'd upon our coaſt, we ſav'd their 
hves, | "$I * 
And here they are a, WS 
11 1 ABU DAH. 


. 
* 
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ABUDAH. 
Say, have they any wives ? 
The women all are mine—yes, if twenty, 
Altho' indeed I've petticoats in plenty. 


SOLANO. | 
We found no female, Sir, among the crew; 
Shall we diſcharge the men — pray what fay 


you? | 
| ABU DAH. WE. 
Let them all breakfaſt, | Priſoners bow, 
Each a loaf of bread, [ Priſoners bow. 


And then let ev'ry priſoner [Priſoners bow, 
Loſe his head, 


CHORUS. PRISONERS, 
{Leander lands unmov d.] 


Have pity, great Chief, 
And ſend us relief; 
We're all in a wretched condition 
O ſhare our poor lives, 
And we'll ſend you our wives; 
Accept this our bumble petition / 


During this chorus, Abudah aligbts. 


ABU DAH. 
Silence, raſcals II find you then can prate, 
But, ſcoundrels, you ſhall know my word is 
fate. : 
My ſword ſhall treat the vultures with a feaſt ; 


Shall lay whole realms, nay, human nature 


waſte. 


F 2 s O LAN o, 
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SOLANO: 
I told them, Sir, how great you was in pow'r, 
That, with a ſingle puff you d rock a tower; 
That you were ten feet high—was not that 
right? 

| ABU DAR. ; 
Ten feet at leaſt—five cubits—No—not quite: 
Yet ev'ry inch is made of proper ſtuff, 
Tho' idle nature caſt me 1n the rough. 


SON G. ABUDAH. [Tune Duraling.] 


Stand all aloof, ye paltry jades, 
And you, ye filthy knave of y. "a 
How dare you look beyond theſe pales, 
On me, who wear three thumping tails ? 
Don't you all know, that at a blow, 
T'd fend you to the ſhades below ? 
Begone, or elſe I feear, odfbobs, - 
Lil ſend you. home without your knobs. 


Enter Hero. 
But Hero now her form diſplays, 
And ftrives to charm a thouſand ways; 
From head to foot new modes of dreſs, 
Her various arts to pleaſe expreſs : 
T find I'm caught within the ſnare, 
So I'll enjoy the am'rous fair ; 
As I'm a ſoldier great and ftout, 
T bis girl bath turn d me infide out. 
[Hero and Leander look ſtedfaſtly at each other. 


85 L EAN DER. tt: 
It is, it is my love — Ve gods, be kind [ Aide. 
SA OA 7 th HERO. 
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H E RO. 
Tis he—l give my ſorrows to the wind. Aide. 
ABU DAH. 


What Goes the fellow ſtare at ?—Speak, you dog. 
The raſcal ſeems as ſtupid as a log. 


LEANDER. 
Spare your reproaches, Sir; I'm ill at eaſe, 
My life is yours, do with me as you pleaſe. 
See tear 8 to tear paſſage ſeeks, 
[ Aſide. 
And burſting forth, bederys her lovely cheeks! 


ABUDAH. 
No grumbling, ſirrah. Oh let's retire, 
[Takes Hero by the hand. 
The god of love ſhall fan the keen defire; * 
My body, blood, and guts, are all on fire. 
[eing. 


— 


L EAN DER, 
Monſter, avaunt . Releaſe the ISA fair, 
Or, by all the avenging powers, I ſwear 
\ *  TSerzes Abudah. 


| ABUDAH. ; $4 | 
Seize, ſeize the villain ; drag him to the block, 
Or toſs him headlong from the ſteepeſt rock. 
No, off with his head. As I'm a inner, - 
I'll have his knob, before I eat my dinner. 


HE Ro. 
Mit 0 mercy, Sir, as you are great! | 
O fave the youth, at leaſt ſuſpend his fate! : 
| ABUD AH; Rares 
Who is the vagabond? | ner 
b "3 LEANDER, 
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L EAN DER. 
Why, Caitiff, hear, 

So ſhall thy ſavage nature ſhake with fear: 
Know then, Ingrate, from Abydos I came; 
Still more; know thou, Leander is my name. 

[Throws off Bis diſguiſe. 

Now ſlip thy bloodhounds—'dulge the ſavage 

rout ; 

I ſtand unmov'd. 


ABU DAH. 

| O now the murder's out.— 
Thanks to thee, Prophet, thanks to thee again. 
Speak not in his behalf, you ſue in vain; 
This is the ſquire, that braves the Helleſpont, 
And ſteals at night to madam Hotupon't. 
Zounds ! I'll ſouſe him in a tub of pickle ; 
And as to Miſs, her toby I will tickle. 
Drag him away. 
TRIO. nzxro. 
Great chief, be not eruel, but good as you're brave, 
Remember, the bero but conquers to ſave. 


so LANo. 
Give life to the wretched, whoſe fate s in your 
hand; | | 
"Tris humanity graces and bleſſes the land. 


LEANDER. 
T fue not for mercy—T ſtand here unmov'd, 


Protected by virtue, by beauty, and love. 


A L I. 
Look down, O ye gods, and let mortals now prove, 


The bleſſings that wait upon virtue and love. 


= 


HERO. 
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| ; „„ EY 

Hear me, great Sir—O ſpare Leander's life, 
Grant this requeſt, and Hero is your wife. 

$OLANO, 
Say, will your actions with your words accord? 
HERO. 
They will indeed. 

soLANO. N 

Then take her at her word. 


L. EK AN DER. 
I read my Hero's meaning in her eyes. 


Im [Alde. 
ABU DAR. * 


It is all flummery.— By heaven he dies. 


HER oO. 
Pardon me, Sir, my love for you prevails, 


What girl can ſtand, a baſhaw with three tails? 
we [ Coaxes him. 


SONG. nEtRo. [Tune Paddy Whack.) 
O, Sir, be conſenting, be kind, and relenting, 
Releaſe e creatures, and ſend them away. 
Do but this,” and you'll find 
How good-natur'd and kind” 
I'll prove to my ſpouſee, by night and by day. 
IT. 
O come now, ſweet lover, a paſſion diſcover, 
A ſly little Cupid now lurks in that ſmile. 
Ev'ry maid muſt ſurrender 
To ſuch a commander, 


You've found out a way my poor heart to beguile, 
F 4 111. Behold, 


— — —— —ñ — 
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I I 1 = 
Behold, like Apollo, bis ringlets of yellow 1. 7 
Bebold how liłe Mars, at this moment be Hands! 
Hes breath too diſclgſes | 
The perfume of roſes / 
How plump his round cheeks, and how taper bs 
bands ! 
Ocome now, fweet lover. / Second Hana repeated. } 


ABUDAH. 
A pretty ſoul it is !—Say, will on, Miſs, 
Give your baſhaw the carneſt of a kiſs. 
[Krfſes him. 

"Tis done ! tis done ! — you're pardon'd, raſ- 

cals—go, 
J give you life, my love will have it ſo. 
But if that poaching dog comes here again, 
And braves my anger, as he braves. the main, 
Fil whip the rebel raſcal, till he's blind. 
Be ſcarce. then, ſcoundrels, now you know my 

mind, 


CHORUS. PRISONERS. 


Happy, happy, happy day ; 
Ev'ry heart its homage pay. 


CHORUS. BY THE. TURKS. 


Wake to harmony the voice, 
Rejoice, tis mercy calls, rejoice. 

During this Chorus, Abudah mounts the 
Elephant. — be firſt places his foot on the 
ſhoulder of a flave, who kneels and 
raiſes him gently, until Abudah vaults 
into the ſaddle. i 


; WD CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. arr. 


Happy, happy, happy day, 
Ev ry heart its homage pay; 


Wake to harmony the voice, 
Regoice, tis mercy calls, rejoice. 


l 
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ru. 
SCENE, A Grove. 


Enter Abudah, Solano, Safrina, and Hero, 


ABU DAR. 
OM E, come, Solano, methinks we tarry, 
I ſhall be a-gog, until I marry. 
The loves in council fit, and from above, 
Venus now calls me to the Paphian grove. 


SOL ANO. 
What ſays my gentle Hero, will you go? 
SAFRINA, * 


Her heart — burſting with its grief. 


HERO. 
Heigh ho ! 


SAFRINA. 
Divide your ſorrows, Hero; give me part. 
Suppreſs that ſigh—or elſe you'll break my 
heart. ; 


SONG. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 3 
SONG. $SAFRINA. 
Alas ! I preſs'd, with growing love, 
This darling to my N 
Not the moſt favour d, e en above, 
Mas more completely bleſs'd. 


II. 
Dear innocent ! ber lovely ſmiles - 
Delight me but to view z 


And ev'ry pang my Hero feels, 
Her mother feels it too. 


| ABU DAR. 

J fee ſhe's coy, yet love is in her eye, 

She'll know her baſhaw better by and by; 
Come, Hero, I hope there's no repenting, 
The gods, my pretty chicken—are conſenting. 


SONG. ABU DAR. 
Gentle Hero ! take my hand, 
| Love and hife's at my command, 
Toys ſurrounding, 


Sorrows drowning, 

& iſs ſhall gladden all the land. 
But if you refuſe me, 
And think but to nooſe me 
In loves filken fetters, 
And ſneer at your betters, - 
By the gods now I fawear, 
From your boſom I'll tear — 
No, flop — I I do more, 
I'll deluge the ſhore, 
With blood— 
TilF nature looks wild, , 
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And before I retire, 

I'll kindle a fire, 

That ſhall toaſt you, 
And r oaſt Jau, | 
Man, woman, and child. 


SAFRINA. 
O mercy on us! whither ſhall we fly ? 
so LAN o. 
He'll raviſh, you, perhaps. 
S AFTRIN A. f 
No, firſt I'll die. 
[ Exeunt Safrina and Hero, 


[| Huzze without.] 
Enter Delah and Soldiers. 


ABUDAH, 
What's the matter, Delah ? 


DE LAH. 
Dread Sir, attend 
We've ſeen a fail—T'm ſure ſhe's not a friend 
Hovering on our coalt ; ſhe's full of people. 


I faw her firſt, great Sir, from yonder le. 


een 
Rally my forces - inſtant line the ſtrand ; 
They re rebel raſcals, from Natoha's land. 

[Exit Delah. Soldiers remain. 

-  . [Huzze without.) 
Like Mars, I'll dart my javelin from my car, 
I ſcorn to wait, I'll meet the coming war. 
| Going. 


\ 


Trumpet ſounds without .] 
SOL AN®O. 


„ HERO AND LEANDER. x7 
$SOLANO, 
Fir'd by the ſound, my genius bids me go, n 


To ſhare the conflict, and repel the foe. 


SONG. s LAN. 
Har ! the trumpet ſounds afar, 
The clam'rous harbinger of war ; 
Rouſe, ſoldiers, rouſe, to arms, to arms, 
: The call my beating boſom warms; _ 
The foe inſults our native ſhore, 
And proudly mocks his cangueror. 


: AIX. 

O, genius of this happy land, 

Deſeend and bleſs thy ehdjen Sand; 
Grve us to meet the daring ſoe, 

'Trs liberty ſhall nerve 2 Slow. 

FEY 

So, when the torls of war are o er, 
And meek-eyed peace wilocks her ſtare, 
Each yo urbjul be ero then ſhall prove, 
A 1 pert reward in faithful love. 


A Euter Delah. 
DEL AH. 
Dread, Sir, a priſoner we have taken, 
ABU DAH. 
Off with his head Il make che fellow bacon, 
DEL AR. 
If yon unhead hu Sir, he cannot ſpeak. 
ABUDAH. 
What horrid fear fits trembling on thy cheek? 
DELAH.. 


I find Leander, Sir, comes here to-night, i N 


To viſit Hero, and ſecure her flight. 
ABU DAR. 
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| ABUDAH. | 
Death and the devil !—this is news indeed - 
O for Bellona's whip, to make him bleed! 
He ſhould be more than twenty months in dy- 
ing, 

"T would make me ſmile to ſee the raſcal frying. 
8 so LAN oO. | 
Suppoſe we ſeize him as he comes to-night, 
Waylay the villain—nab him ? 

ABUDAH. 
: That is right. 
You counſel well, Solano Come away, 
My ſoul's in arms, and eager for its prey, 

[ Exeunt omnes. 


ae, Night Scene. 


The Heli pont in perſpetrrve. Leander is fen 
rotoing himſelf over.— A candle appears in 
Hero's window, as à direction to her lover. 


Enter Abudah, Solano, and Sole. 


$0L ANO. 
Behold him, Sir!—his fate, alas! draws nigh, 
And forces e en the tribute of a ſigh. 
Like the dread genius of the deep, he ſteers, 
Nor ſhuns the labour, nor the danger fears. 


SONG. $0LANGoG. 


O. ſee how he comes, how he moves thro” the gloom, 
Conducled by fate, and by love, to his doom! 
O fee the fond youth, to the ſhore now he bende, 
And quits his companions, his country, and friends; 
$45 1 Regardleſs 
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Regardleſs of danger, be darts thro' the wave, 
'Trs nature commands him, and nature muſt ſaue. 


ABU DAN. 
The fellow s got on ſhore, he'll ſoon be here 3 
The light conducts him, to my faithleſs fair. 
O here he comes—be ſilent all as death, 
Let not a creature ſpeak, above His breath. 


Enter Leander. 


LEANDER, | 
Well, fo far ſafe—I now muſt wait to ſee 
The bright perfection of a deity, 
O do not, cruel love, my cares prolong? 
I'll wake my gentle Hero with a ſong. 


SONG. LEANDER. [Tune Longolee?] 


Awake, my fiveet Hero, my heart's deareſt treaſure, 
Leander now calls you to love and delight; 

'Tis Hymen ſhall ſanttify love's fafteſt ere 
Give our days all to joy, and to rapture the nigöt. 

one then, my n _e your the Jer 

le W 
The * now fly me, mr ! how di 1 ; 

O think of our joys, when careſs'd and careſjing, 

Ariſe, my ſweet Hero, love calls. you away. 


Hero opens the window, 


HERO, 
O my ſoul's joy |. thy cheering voice 1 bear, 
Like notes from ſeraphs, ruſhing on my ear. 


L EAN DE R. 
O come, my Heto, bleſs again my arms, 
oY heart, ſtill conſtant, beats with love's alarms; 
er | Danger 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Danger could work no change, nor time remove 
The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love. 
Haſte then, ſweet fair, thy lover's tranſport meet, 
Fly to his arms, and make his bliſs complete. 
| | Hero ſbuts the window. 
That heaven from which no ſecret is conceal'd, 
But ev'ry wiſh and thought muſt ſtand reveal'd, 
Views not a love more pure, or truer mind, 
Amongſt the various race of human kind, 
Where neither int'reſt nor defign have part, 
But all the warmth js native of the heart. 


Enter Hero. Leander embraces ber. 


L EAN DER. 
O bleſſ ed event !—let's fly to yonder ſhore, 
We've-met, my Hero, now, to part no more. 
Hail, happy groves, retreats of peace and joy, 
Where no black cares the mind's repoſe deſtroy! 


; HE RO. 

Diſcharg d from care, on unfrequented plains, 

We ll ſing of rural joys, in rural ſtrains; 

No falſe corrupt delights our thoughts ſhall 
Ss. | fo; "= 

But joys of friendſhip, tenderneſs, and love. 


DUETTO. LEANDER:; 


Come now, my feet love, to the grove, 
De Graces are waiting for you; 
 Thro'roſes and woodbines we'll rove, 


— And hiſs, as all true lovers ds. * 


HE RO. | 
O take both my hand and my heart, 
Till 


| My lover I know he is true 7 
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Till death ſha{l direct us to part, 
We'll kiſs, as all true lovers do. 


aer. 

Adieu then to doubt and deſpair, 
Fair virtue our loves will purſue ; 
We'll not know a moment of care, 

But kiſs, as all true lovers ds. 


12 bey appear retiring to Leander's veſſel, 
but are ſtopt by Abudah, Solano, De- 
lah, and joldiers. The ſoldiers preſent 
their Spears at Leander. 


ABU DAH. 
Bind the villain.— 0 Sir, you're caught again ! 
'Knock off his head, and let me have his brain ; 
{Now that my anger's rous d, my rage is full, 
T l make a punch- bowl of the raſcal's ſkull, 


[Tn this part of the ſcene, Minerva in 2 


cloud, attended by Hymen, aeſcends in 
the back ſcene, ſuppoſed to be the banks 
of the Helleſpont.] 


LEAND'ER- 
O now + Cute to hope — My love, hed: 
I die congendy becauſe I die for you. 


HR RO. 
Oo make his cauſe, ye Powers above, your care, 
Let guilt ſhrink back, and innocence appear 
Support his ſoul, now deatl-»demands his prey, 
AE oe his paſſage to the realms of day 


'LEANDE K. 
May W ein guard her, with auler care, 
And make a happy, as it made her fair ! 
ws — ĩðâ2 
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May calmeſt peace her futuge days attend, 
And late may ſhe to endlefs joys aſcend ! 
ABUDAH. 
Bring me a cauldron, hot as Alecto's kettle ; 
Firſt Meduſe's ſnaky whip ſhall try his mettle; 
'Sdeath! his blood I'll bottle, and in gfe dark 
rofound, Aran 
III ſprinkle libations, to the furies round. 
[Minerva and Hymen came forward 
Abudah flarts—all tand amazed.) 
MINERYV A. 


Ceaſe, hell-hound—infernal monſter, ceaſe— - 
I come the bleſſed harbinger of peace, 
Io join in Hymen's bands this conſtant — 


The youth deſerving, and the virtuous fair; 


Their conſtancy and truth deſerve my care.— 


Stand forth, my children—Hymen, join their 
r = | 
IA flouriſh of trumpets. They kneel, and 
 Hymen jeins their bands.) 
Tis Wiſdom conſecrates the ſacred bands. 
SONG. HYMEN. 
Sweeteſt pleaſures never ceaſing, 
Bleſſings, which the gods preſent, 
oys, with length of years encreaſing, 
Roſy health, and ſivcet content, 
Await the fair, und deck the youth, ;- 
United in the bands of truth. . +1 
| | It. Hoon 
And when old Time, with ſolemn pace, 
Shall call to tell them, both muſt die; 
_Tauch'd, ag he views their fond embrace, 
He'll blefithem firſt, then 74 them y. 
e 1 flanza.} 


ABUD AH. 


= 
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ABU DAH. 
What i is all my greatneſs come to this 
Am I then baffled by a paltry miſs ? — 
Your power, Madam, certainly prevails ; 


* I find, pays no reſpect to tails, 


| LE AN DEX. 
O thanks, eternal thanks, to you be given, 
Thou beſt and men ornament of Heaven ! 


MINERVA. | 
Now ſtrike the ſprightly lyre ; all care away, 
To mirth and joy go dedicate the day ; 
I'll raiſe an altar to love's holy flame, 
Inſcrib'd with Hero's and Leander's name. 


FINALE. L EAN DER. 


Jo and pleaſure now go round, 
eauty's triumph is to-day ; 
Ev'ry voice in chorus ſound, 
This is Hymen's holiday. | 
Dreſs a garland for the fair, ; 
Care and ſorrow hither go ; 
Daffodillies, 


Virgin lillies— 
Hymen ſays bell have it ſo. 
HE RD. 


«Fete my hand, you have my heart, 
Indeed you've had it long ago; 
And now we'll never, never part 
Hymen ſays bel have it ſo. 


CHORUS. Foy and pleaſure, &c. 
3 S AF RINA. 


* 
+ 1 
* 3 
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'; Cupid is @ fools r 7 4 | | 


Once he try'd'on me bis bow ; 
But I never. felt a 7 

N Hynen ſaid be have 1 fo. 
| CHORU $,, and pleaſure, Kc. 

| "I ABU DAR Te 

: Muſh I then greg up the fair, feud 74: 

[ And fee them laughing at my woe ; 

Live and kad a liſe of” care? 


* The Devil ſure would have it fo, 
U CHORUS, Foy and pleaſure, ts FT 


[| rd ez. 

| Ohferor, ye fair, the motal.bere— 
Let virtue in your boſoms glow.sz * 
You ' then. bid udieu to ar : 
Hymen ſays be 11 have it fo... 


CHORUS. To and * be. 


* 
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